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(WILL YOU LET THIS HAND OF YOURS BE THE GIFT ENTITLING ME TO SEEK LORD LESMOND'S INTERESTS AS MY OWN?"'] 


EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


NEvER was preconceived idea of a stranger 
more mistaken than proved Hileen’s fancy 
portrait of Henry Marsden, her father’s 
creditor, and possibly the intruder expelled 
years before from Desmondville. Eileen had 
imagined him a rough, ill-mannered man—loud 
Voiced and offensive in face and, gesture. Her 
astonishment was great when Lord Desmond 
Presented to hera tall, slim, thin clad in 
irreproachable broad cloth, whose hands were 
8} white and shapely as her father's, and whose 
easy bearing and courteous smile were utterly 
Unlike her expectations. 

m.. at for that terrible revelation Eileen might 
ve fancied Mr, Marsden some old friend and 
in companion of Lord Désmond’s youth, 
hi ta suddenly claimed a few days’ hospi- 

Is was difficult to believe he was only here to 
exact a debt, And then the girl’s bewildered 
thoughts had to be banished as she replied to 





the introduction, and seeing Mr, Marsden’s 
hand ready was obliged, perforce, to offer her 
own. 

She noticed then that his eyes steadily 
avoided hers. Whether it was some actual 
defect of vision or merely habit, Mr. Marsden 
ot looked the person he spoke to in the 

oe, 

Hileen remarked, as she grew to know him 
better, that this was one of his most striking 
peculiarities. He would watch anyone most 
stealthily when unobserved, as though he 
wished to read their inmost thoughts; but he 
never by any chance suffered his eyes to meet 
theirs, For the rest he was not bad-looking. 
He was dark, and his skin had an olive tint 
rarely seen in England; his eyes were black, 
and very prominent; his teeth of a marvel- 
lous whiteness, while his nose had just snffi- 
cient of a hook about it to inspire the idea of 
Jewiah origin. 

Eileen did not notice all this at their first 
meeting. Indeed, her chief thought was relief. 
She had expected a guest deficient in even the 
A, B, C of refined society. She had yet to 
learn, poor child, the rough blustering creditor 








for whom she had been prepared, might, after 
after all, have proved less dangerous than this 
crafty man of the world, with his polished 
address and outward courtesy. 

She had but a moment of his company before 
he was carried off by his host to dress for 
dinner. It seemed to Eileen his toilet must 
have been rapid, s0 soon did he return to the 
drawing-room. Lord Desmond never hurried, 
80 they were perforce téte-d-téte. 

** Did you have a pleasant journey ?"’ asked 
the girl, feeling herself bound to talk, and yet 
knowing of no subject suitable, and longing 
the while to tell him that though to pay a 
thousand pounds was simply impossible, she 
would strain every nerve to pay a portion of 
the debt if he would only go away and leave 
them in peace. 

“Dall enough!” returned Mr. Marsden; 
“ but luckily nota very long one. I only came 
from York.” 

‘ “ : thought I had heard you lived in Lon- 
on?” , 

‘I don’t live anywhere, my dear youn 
lady. It is only noblemen with ancest 
homes who care,”’ he said, *‘ to ‘live,’ I have 
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chambers inthe Temple; ba#! am rarely six 

months im ome place. My lifé ia a busy one, 

and I have #o.one*belonging te.me to indnce® 
me to settle down.” 

She winced at the allusion to nobleman’s 
ancestral eeats, which was precisely what he 
intended. 

‘‘Tam very fond of Yorkshire,’ said-Eileen, 
slowly, ‘ When I lived at Boulogne I was 
alwayewishing to cometo England; but I never 
knew how beautiful it really was!’’ 

‘Boulogne is a nice place,'’ said Mars- 
den, affably, ‘‘in fact, 1 should prefer it 
to Yorkshire. I think you were, there some 
years, Miss Desmond?” 

‘* Fifteen,” said Eileen, simply. ‘ Indeed; 
France is my native country. Iwas born ane 
Normandy.” 

Mr. Marsden shook his head. 

‘That's a mistake, [assure you, Youutust 
claim Germany, and not France, as your 
native land, Miss Desmond. You were born 
at Hamboarg.” 

‘* How can you possibly know? ” 

‘‘T was staying there at the time. 


it was the year of your birth which tntehoenna 


be glad of the money, I confess, Bat I would 
nihel sacrifiés my remaining tal than? re- 
ceive. & sixpence that had been Won by toil.of 
yours. Believe me, I am here not as your 
fathérsenemy, buthisfriend ” 

“But he thinks you mean to ruin him—he 
said so."’ 

‘‘ Men often use-strong language. I wrote 
to Lord Desmond it was time something was 
settled, and that I should like to come here 
and talk things over, but I never put such a 
word as ‘ruin’ in my letter.” 

** And you will be merciful?” 

Again his eyes did/n6t»meet hers. He 
looked on the ground as he said, in his soft 
modulated tones,— é 

“T promise yous: Miss™Désmond, I will 


never atk your father for any#fiing not in his“ 

power to.bestow. I will rey mapa 

claim upon him if he treats m y and 
is: comfort: and; 


}. not n 
vl bemertne 
pon Yen thoaght-eor na-<ioubi t 


will do my utmost to ensure b 









me to your father. Desmond was a 


fellow in those days,and we soon becamefaltr} ‘ 


friends,” 
An impression seized Hileen that -héswai 
deceiving her. It-Had beem impressedyOn- 


from childhood thatehe was born in Notte} t 


mandy. 
Her father hada marked dislike + 


thing German —déclared«always n 
partefthe 


would induce him even amvisitieny, 
great empireg. I in 
that he 
Hamburg. Shétiwas n ateoon 
ment. Mareden, wht: wasgratchivg her close! 
read her thoughtiys 
“ Youdouts ws, MigeeDasmend. Aslsyour! 
father if I am mistakény omprather;do not ack 
him, for the memory~of+thdse: Germany da 
is very painful to hima. Hyamemew hesvoulds 
gladly forget them:”’ 
‘* Did my mother dieshene?’” 
Marsden shook histhéathd 


removed<very-,soomj aftes’*—bé paused, an 
then adde@,zather tamely——“your arrival i 
this lower world.” 
“« And you-have known papa eighteen years 
—~ strange I never heard. of: you until to 
ay?” 
“ Not in theleast. People--rarety speak 
those connected with painfal subjects ; 


father.” 

‘“‘He told me he owed you a thousand 
pounds,” said Hileen, bluntly, “and that un- 
leas he paid it in a month he would be ruined. 
Mr. Marsden, if I conld’ get the money fr you 
by working my fingers to the bone, you should 
be-paid im full ; bat we are: poor—poorer’ far 
than many cottagers, and there is no way of 
raising/evema quarter.of the debt.. If you 
have no mercy you-will have.tado your worst, 
It.is that we will not pay you, bat simply that 
we cannot,’ 

Mareden advanced a step nearer. She stood 
with clasped. bunds, the flash of excitement on 
her cheeks, her, eyes.-bright with eagerness— 
the very pictureof a creature. terribly, in 
earnest. 

He had seen many, » professional beauty, 
bat behad never admired any womanmas.he did 
—: esent, helpless .girl,.who owned . her, 

r's fate. wae:completely in his power,.and, 
yet.made no appeal to him for pity; bub just 
stated thesimple truath+they could not pay. 

‘* Miss Desmond,” said the... stranger, 
smeothly,: *‘ 1 think. you:de mea great. injus- 
tice; butit.is possible..your.,father may. have 










y drew 
perhaps, I need not tell you there was a ad 


cordant element in my intercourse with yousy 


tyrgnnise overcreatures:»weaker 
nthe waa: debperstely: afraid of 
nd -onesof*théem was- his 

Henry Marsdéh, 

“ Well.” 


This monysyllable came: from: the guest. : 


It was put in a half-inquiring, half authori- 
tative fashion. Lord Desmond drained off a 
glase of clares, and said slowly,— 

‘What do you want?” 

‘*Sarely you have forgotten manners, my 
dearfsiend, during our long separation. That 
is not.a polite question to put to your guest?” 

“I can't stay to measure my words. I am 
in your power. I don't need you to tell me 
that a word from you can rain me utterly. 
The question is, do you mean to spéak it?” 

“ That depends entirely upon circumatances. 
It seems you have invented a charming fable 
coneerning me, and told your danghter. you 
owe me a thousand pounds.’” 

‘‘ You are always writing to me for money,” 


rejurned Lord Desmond. “ You never named, 


any special amount, but I believed if I could 
Sete Sates &, good round sum, you might take 
it and leave me in peace.” ° : 

“My dear. Lord Desmond, your ingennity 


represented me in & false light. It ig ¢rue,.p does you credit. I confess I think-the bribe 


unfortunately, that.there have been pecuinary 
transactions between us, and that Lord Des- 
mond.ig my,debtor to. a Jarge amount... I have 
asked him for a settlement —a pfair .statement 
of what I may expect ; but I never dreamed 
of his troubling you in the matter. I should 


ofa thonsand.pounds might have freed you 
from my. present visit and fature acqaaint- 
ance, received it before. I reached Des- 


; mondyille; but-—” ' 
“Tt.might be raised,” said Lord, Desmond, 





whose belief in impossibilities was wonderfal. 


Jan. 12, 18€9. 


‘I Gould strain! eyery nerye to get it if you 
would take it anago.” 4 ' J 

r «7. wenld have agcepted yorr conditions 
gladly,” said Mr. Marsden, ‘had you only 
8a edthemsbefere I entered your house; 
bat I ‘should’ fiot take five thousand now ag 
the price of my silence! "’ 

Lord. Desmond looked bewildered. 

“You are not likely to be tried,” he 
returned sarcastically. ‘‘ Five thousand pounds 
is a bribe that won’t come in your way from 
mé at any rate!”’ ‘ie 

The guest smiled) .He was a man who 
rarely showed ill-humour. He never forgot a 
grudge; but stored its memory to be repaid 
with interest: when convenient; but outwardly 
he seemed one of the most: patient and lony. 
suffering of mortals... 

“ Five thonsand»p 
deal,’ he admitted: 


-meanmsmca good 
7 “ batcmoney is 


a 
barg,« of you hasaly= have 
risked —” 


**Hush!” cried Desmond, growing white 





héwi was:2e0.ihéan: a veowards.. H child: 
shan bieneeti 
*; 


with fear. “‘Have no m sRaApity in 

our nature ? Ceukel-aae let. that-miserable 
; rest now after allahese years?” 
~ 4* Have you 


“No,” said the.wretehtd: 




































not-her equal, bat her 
| fr ; it ® suitable provision for 
hérjcamdI loved her with my whole heart. 
What was the result? A few months after she 
accepted the situation I always hated she 
married you,.®, worthless man of the world, 
who could offer her only the wreck of a life, 
and the contempt and hatred of your fine 
relations: Noel Desmond; I believe: firmly 
all that was good in me died when I lost 
her. I had but one thonght, one desire— 
revenge | ”’ i 

“T suppose it was hard on you,” admitted 
Lord Desmond grudgingly, “but you cannot 
deny she loved me. She would not have been 
happy away from'me.”’ : 

“Was she ha with you? Did ‘not your 
extravaginoe, and reckless habits rob her of 
the commoncomforts of life? Wasnother heart 
broken by the ernel slights hewped-on her by 
your kindred? -I never saw ‘her after your 
marriage, bat 1 kept on the track. It was easy 
to become attached to a branch’ office in’ the 
very German town where you*were stayins- 


3: 4 1 3 i gimtance 
It was not difficult ‘to scrape’ bane aroma 


& 


at Cards, but aH | . in 
 biding my” tine. I'*sayw' you ‘ 

desperate néed ‘of money. I only ‘needed ef 
remark on twoaccomplishments you, possess? ot 


to: ‘that, in‘your poverty, you did n 
wine an of Siem? OT 1 baited my hook 








ekilfally,-and I succeeded.” 
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Most people must have pitied Noel 
Desmond, he~ winced at every fresh’ taunt 
as though, each were a blow. Hs" looked 
a hopeless, premtatare; -old brokén: down man, 
man, and yet hé did not‘ raise his yoice to 
speak one “word ‘in -his: own defence—he 
simply could not. 

“You were caught in the* toils)” went on 
Marsden, bitterly. ‘‘ I-had‘luid my plan well ; 
you could mot-eecxpe, The heir of an Egtish 
barony was in danger of # felon's dock.” 

“Te was for her,”” mattered’ Noel“ Dasmond 4 
prokenly. “‘ You know‘it was for-her.” 

“ You thought so;‘bat E-believe yor would 
have acted just the sams had sheinot ‘been in 
existence. Well, I had-succesded. You -were 
in my power.~ You had been expelled from the: 
club on account of the murvellous knack you 
possessed of securing the king‘in your hand at 
esarté. That was disgrace: enough. No better- 
claes: Englishman would ‘speak to you, and the 
Germans*to'a man ent-you, but'my vengeance 
was not complete.” 

“ Have pity,” urged Lord Désniond brokenty, 
“ have pity.” 

“ None,” was the inexorable reply.‘ Did 
you bave- pity “when you devised. the 
crael scheme robbicg me -of my hard-» 
earned savings? Don’t you know that but for 
the janior partrer chancing to see the cheque 
you drew so skiffdlly, every psunyof my little 
hoard would have gone into your’ pookete’? 
He had his doub's—said-nothing; like a: wise 
man, but came round to me, thé-fatal paper in 
hishand, Yon may‘hold your bead high, Lord 
Desmond; and “boast: of -your descent. from a 
long line of nobles; bat there*are two dark: 
spots in your past. history, and I can put-my 
fiager’on: Sa You were expelied- from 
a fashi club’ for’card-sharping, and bot 
for my clemency «you’ would’ have: 
stood in & feloh’s dock on ® charge of forgery:”’ ” 

Lord Desmond shivered. ‘He looked ‘round 
nervously, as though he feared ‘the walis had: 
ears. 

“ You need’ not be “anxious,” said’ Marsden - 
bitterly. ‘Your servants are far away in' their 
own part’ ofthe ‘house; your daughter is in 
bed. You-and Tare alone: You have evaded: 


this matter long enough, To.night we: will} 


have it out; and call things by‘plin names.” 

“T can't See’ ‘you ‘are-iojured,” said~ Lord 
Desmond, ‘raltyfog. “‘ After all, I never had a: 
penny of your money !”’ 

“ITcame over here and told’ my story to 
your father,” interrupted Marafien. “* He had 
me hanted fronv his door like’ a thief, bat-he 
would not deny the truth~of-my story. I 
showed him my proofs—those proofs ‘I hold I 
to this day.” 

- cr can be ofno'use to you now,” said 
his victim, eagerly. ‘ No‘jury ia the world 
would believe such a story after twenty years 
had passed.” 

Henry Marsden smiled. 

“Tf you,think so, if -you.indeed believe-my: 
proofs of no»valae, why-are~ you’ #0 eager to’ 
get them intp your possegsion ? © Why again 
and again bave you a*ked~me to put 
on them, even estimating them if I am to 
judge by the story you-teld Mize Desmond— 
at a thonsand pounds?” 

‘It would be bad for the girls if the story 
got abroad, No one wonld believe it, but yet 
it might cast a slar their name”’ 

Ts TORE etiee daughter married? The 
Ee who = oa hr away from her father’s 

use as though the com of her step-- 
a was dessération.?" pow 

‘No,.” 

“ Likely to be ?.” 

b “ There ig some talk of it:\ Mande is a 
cauty, and rather hard to please. She’ de- | 
serves & good on,” 
1 “ And this littlée*story: will help :hér-to one: 
; believe that same, young bankersis in“ Eng.~ 
and. No dopbt‘his*memory would go buck.) 
twenty years,-and confirm ‘my-story.”: 
, I don’t belipve-it,’ cried Lord Desmond;: 
rai roused,’ ™ Fé" Ga “se mah. and’ nota 
wend. T met hitg’onee,-and. jnetegd of taunt-: 
TB Meas: yon ¥p “done, he med bag! 


+ 





t language. 


no need to fear him, and that he did not be- 
lieve a cteature‘in England knew my story 
but myself. He paid Mande a great deal of 
attention; I half( hoped something would 
come of. is.” 

Marsden emiled sardonically, 

‘“‘ His love would not stand the test, my 
dear fellow. Seeing he knew. everything, how 
could you expect it ?” 

“Tt wonld have been a relief.’ 

© Then you are disposed to part with your 
daughters—-on advantageous terms, of 
course ?” 

‘‘T shall be glad to sse:them married. I 
believe her mother’s family would see to 
Mande, but Eileen has not a relation in the 
worlds When I dice this honse and everything 
in it goesto a stranger, and the. child willbe 
‘ penniless.”’ 

‘* As her mother was before her» Helen. was 
educated in a charity school,,and taught to 
earn her own living as a governess. I don’t 
suppose you have given her child even such 
help for her future?” 

Lord Desmond shook bis head. 

“T have always.kept her with me,” 

‘“‘ She.is very fond of you?” 

‘‘ Very,” returned.Lord, Desmond, equably. 
‘ Eileen and:I are. just;the world to. each 

‘* And people, call life fair,” said Marsden, 
scornfully. ‘‘ What have you done.to, win the 
love of two. such women. Your second. wife 
worshipped you; I can see her child would 


lay down life itself for you. What have you . 


done to. meritit? . You, whose days,have bean 


one long, idleness,,who.never in your, life,did : 


one stroke..of honest..work?. I, who.. have 
toiled. from. boyhood, who have, risen. early 


} and worked ‘late; I. who have never owed.a 
) penny I could not pay, nor eaten ornat I, 
* had;not, earned, surely I am more deserving 


than, you, yet no, woman’s love was ever mine ? 


I haye lived;.to forty-two. without ever being 


necessary to another's happiness,” 
‘I suppose that is 
might have married 


you pleased,” 
“I suppose. 80,; 


bot the-one .creature I 


desired was stolen from-me., I gave myself to | 
Well, both | 


work, thea--work .and revenge. 
haye. prog I believe 1 am,richer now 
than many,.men born, ,to inherit fortunes, and 
my vengeance if deferred is sure.” 

Lord Desmond fidgeted uneusily. 

“ I wish yon wonld say what you mean,” he 
argued, gusrplously, “Let me understand 
what I have to. expect? So much I hava right 
to ask.” 

‘I am not,quite sure myself,” 

Lord Desmond stared. 


“ You hateme? Of course I knew it before, | 


bat to.night you have put it in the plaineat 
ell, ‘seeing that you hate me, 
what pleasure can there be to you in staying 
in,my house?" 

Marsden smiled. 


power to say I visited a nobleman. They I 
may. hayealove.of antiquities, with which this 
region abounds.” 

* You do not deceive me, You are not 
the man to come to the north of Yorkshire. in 
November withous. some special 


ou,”’ 

ic Spoken like a book,” ssid Marsden, sarcas- 
tically. : “‘ Really, Lord Desmond, your know- 
ledge of character does you credit. Know, 
then, I am herebecause it pleases myself, and 
I shall stay here'so long'as it continues to do 
30; bat 1 will make you one promise—and I 
ama man of my word. Before'l leave Des- 
mond4ville'I wilitell- you the terms on which 
I will give'up those’ papers“you - know of; and 
or h Iwill aleo:biad myself to keep your 
secret to my dying day.” 

| Bileem went: to ‘bed: certain’ she shouldnot 
sleep, ‘bat‘at eighteen-Natare is: very: kind-to. 
‘our peor wearied bodies, and does not of ten‘let 
any trowblé; however-real deprive them ofthe 


regs-they-need s#0 thatthe poor young daugh-_ 


our own fanlt,. Yon. 


object ; | 
neither would you ‘stay here unless it suited | 


ter of the Desmonds enjoyed slumber as calm 
and refreshing as though she was not eur- 
rounded by a se#of troubles, 

All things look brighter-and@d fairer to us 
when seen in the morning light, and by the 
time. she-had- finished dressing Hileen-was 
quite cheerfal, 

Her father’s -anger and. cruel -prepasal 
| yesterday had been dus to his anxiety. 
| Mr. Marsden had promised to ask no terma 
| that could not be: complied with, and seemed 
, & gentlemanly person, easily entertained, eo 
| thatthe present trials were smoothed; and as 
| for that other sorrow, more personal and 
| keen, that Basil Courteney must marry-an 
| heiress, or breal.-hia -parents’ heart—well, 

he must have known -that when he. asked 

Eileen to be his wife; and if he loved 
| her well enongh to thiak her poor little hand 
worth more than all the good things an 
heiress could bring, why, it would: be angrate- 
ful indeed for her to send him away. Besides, 
| three years mast pass before he claimed her | 
If his love stood-thas test, surely sho mighs 
trust it to stand all time! 

It was a lovely day. That much-maligned 
month November is not all fog and gloom, 
There are some cays when the sun rivalaOQoto 
ber in its: bluse serenity, and theair is sofé and 
bulmy—no. colder. than. makes one's cheeks 
glow, and a walk delightfal. 

Dreased- in her plain black serge Eileen 
looked a different creature from the brilliant 
vision who-had received Henry Marsden the 
night before; bat thongh there was:no one-to 
tell her so, in her simple morning attire she 
was even more striking!y like hor mother, The 
soft clinging woollen gown, the plain straw 
hat and big fur cape. were just waat Helen 
might have worn in the days when she was. 8 
puril-teacher.at the institation for officers’ 
daughters,.and the: fianccé of the young olerk. 

As Henry Mareden, standing leaning against 
the gate, -saw her come quietly down. the drive 
& pang smote him—she looked so like hia lost 
love. 

He was not a good man, There-were many’ 
' dark pages in his life, but he had suffsred 
moch. He had staked his all on one: priza,-2 
woman's heart. That was stolen from him. 
| He did not go “to the dogs,” as the:phrase 
is; hedid not become dissolute, reekless; or a 
spendshrift, 

Oatwardly his character seemed little 
changed, bat bhis»meral nature had. received 
a warp, from which it never recovered, He 
lived henceforward, as he told, Lord Desmond, 
for two things—work and revenge. 

From the moment-he heard :of his lost love’s 
death he never gave & kindly thought to any 
creature, untal now, long years after, he stood 
face to face with her child, 

* You are ons early, Miss Desmond?” 

‘¢ I generally come for a walk before break. 
fast. I like to walk down here and meet the 

man,”’ 

‘* Ab, you have @ large correspondence, no 
doubt. Young ladies. mostly have, aud you 
must have left a great many girl-friends in 

France ?’’ 
| ] never hada girl-friend in my life till I 
came: here; and my one correspondent.is my 
sister.” . 

* And-she- is the girl-friend ?:”’ 

“1 never+think of Maude as-a girl,’? said 
| Hileen soberly, ‘She is so wise ;.and prodent, 

though she looke jast like a child, she is so tiny. 

My one-friend- is Lady May Delaval. Shelives 
at the Court, the next place to this, but she is 
away now,” 

“ And you: were hoping for a letter from 
her?” 

“JT should like: one,” said Eileen, frankly, 

‘“‘ but I don’t expect it, Lady May is visiting, 

and having a very gay time.” 

“ Shouldn’t you like-to go visiting and ave 
| @ gay time?! 
| Bileen-ermiled.: 

“T did yo tothe: Court ence: I stayed foar 
whole days, bat I don’t think it was good for 
me I was dreadfally discontented when I 
came home.” 


j 





| 
} 


| 
| 
«Oh, I was born of the people; you know, | 
and it may bé an honour to me to haye the 
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Marsden smiled. 

‘“‘It must be very dall for you.” 

‘You see,” said Eileen, practically, ‘being 
poor is very tiresome. Abroad I did not 
seem tomind. It was o> a natural thing, 
but here in this beautiful old house, and wi 
rich people all round, one does think a little 
money would be nice!” 

“A good deal would be nice.” 

“TI should not care to be very rich,” re- 
tarned Eileen, —_ ‘One would never 
get ueed toit. I should like to be able to pay 
everyone—even you, Mr, Marsden—and to be 
«ble to keep a pony-carriage.” 

‘You are very moderate. Most young 
indies aspire to a great deal more. Jewels, 
horses, epera-box, diamonds, town-house and 
anny mansion. They look on all as their 
slg a"? 

Bileen shook her head. 

‘* Maude wants all those, and I think she 
would do credit to them; but Iam different. 
She says I shall never be a proper young 
lady. Mr. Marsden, you said last night you 
had known papa more than eighteen years. 
Did you ever see my mother?” 

“Why?” 

‘*I don’t know. Maude sneers at her, and 
it hurts me so. Toere is a strange old woman 
who lives at the Lodge who remembers 
mamma. She says she saw her married. 
She always speaks of her as an angel. I 
can't explain it to you, but it comforts me. 
1 have no recollection of my mother, but I 
like to think of her as good and true.” 

‘' She was an angel,” said Marsden, gravely. 
‘I have seen her, and I assure you of that. 
Never believe one word against your mother. 
I knew her well, and I tell you she was a 
lady—a pure, unselfish soul. She had but 
one fault—her affections were stronger than 
all else. She loved your father, and she 
married him against the entreaties of every 
friend she had.” 

“Bat it would not have been love if she 
had not!" said Eileen, slowly. ‘Love that 
would yield to other people’s persuasions 
could not be worth much.” 

Marsden looked thoughtful. 

‘*Who is the woman you were speaking 
of?” he asked, abruptly. “ An old servant?” 

“Oh, cear, no. She is more like a tenant 
than a servant. She came in my grand- 
father’s time, and paid a heavy rent to be 
allowed to live in the Lodge. She isa great 
mystery to most people.” 

**Do you mean she is a lady?” 

‘No; bat she is not a working one She 
i3 very, very old—past eighty, and has plenty 
of money, yet she chooses to live in this 
lcnely cottage, and actually opens the gates 
for people herself if her little maid is not 
about. She is quite an eyesore to my siater, 
who is always begging papa to get rid of her. 
Not that that is feasible, for we are too poor 
to give up fifty pounds a-year.” 

‘Is it possible you mean Mrs. Venn ?” 

= is her name. How did you find it 
out?” 

“ Old Venn was a partner in the firm where 
i was a clerk for years. He married when he 
was tucned sixty, to the horror of his family. 
However, he was in his sound mind, so they 
could do nothing. Of course they abused the 
bride plentifully.. She was quite an old 
woman. Had been half over the world, and 
was said to have had a remarkable history.” 

“Did you know her ?” 

“I never spoke to her but once—I cannot 
give you the particulars. Tnere was someone 
I Knew in whom she took a great interest, 
She wanted to help this person with money, 
and feared, if offered in her own name, it 
would be refased.”” 

“‘ And did you help her?” 

_ “I solved the difficulty by wrapping it a 
into @ small parcel so carefally no one co 
diseover the contents, and getting our porter 
to leave it at the house. I know Mrs. Venn 
was very grateful. How wonderful she should 
ba living here!” 

‘Is she mad?” 





“Not the least in the world. She is 
eccentric. I think she did a oruel wrong to 
someone in her younger days, and has been 
striving ever since to put it right. It’s a 
strange thing to say of anyone in this nine- 
teenth century, but I think it’s true.” 

. Na you like to come with me to see 
er ” 

“By no means. I have no real acquaint- 
ance with her. She left Germany on old 
Venn’s death, and I have never met her 
since.” 

‘‘ And the person she tried to help, did they 
get the money? Was it of use?” 

His lip cur 

“The wife for whose sake it had been sent, 
and who was dying slowly of privation, never 
saw it. The husband squandered it that very 
night at écarte." ‘ 

Eileen shuddered. 

“ How awfal!” 

They walked back to the house together, 
and Eileen decided her enforced gueat was a 
quiet, pleasant-spoken man. 

How he possibly could have been induced 
to lend her father a thousand pounds still 
seemed a mystery, and how he was to be re- 
paid continued a problem; but he had-pro- 
mised not to use hard measures, and so poor 
Eileen strove to be content, and to dismiss 
the subject from her mind. 

A week passed on, and Mr. Marsden con- 
tinued at Desmondville, nor had anything 
been said respecting his departure. 

He was not a troublesome guest, and, in 
spite of Lord Desmond's grand preparations 
for his comfort, seemed easily pl 6 


He often met Eileen in her early morning 
walk. From breakfast to lanch he was shut 
up in his own sitting-room writing; in the 
afternoon he was again on her hands, and the 
strangest thing about him was that, though 
professedly Lord Desmond's friend and visi- 
tor, he never seemed to seek his companion- 
ship or society. 

“Do you think Mr. Marsden will stay much 
longer ?”" asked Eileen one morning, while 
she was alone with her father. 

It was astonishing how rare their téte- d-tétes 
had become of late. It almost seemed to the 
poor child that Lord Desmond purposely 
avoided her. Since her refusal to write and 
ask May Delaval for money he had never re- 
covered his old fondness for her company. 
He was kind and affectionate to her before 
‘their guest, but in private he rarely spoke. 

He looked up irritably. 

‘**T can’t send him away, child. Why should 
you mind his being here? He seems quiet and 
inoffensive |" 

The girl put one arm round her father's 
neck, LHileen had all a child's caressing grace 
of manner. 

‘*Papa, why are you so vexed with me? I 
never asked you to send Mr. Marsden away. 
I only wanted to know how long he was likely 
to stay?” 

‘*T have no idea.” 

‘Do you think it will be another week?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Is he waiting for the money?” 

“ Why—has he said anything to you?” 

‘‘ Not since the first night he came. He 
said then he would never — you hardly, or 
ask for anything you could not bestow.” 

Lord Desmond's brow cleared as by magic. 

** Did he really say that?" 

‘Yes, and I think he meant it.” 

‘“ He always means what he says. You are 
quite sure he said that word for word?” 

“Qaite sure.” 

‘* Heaven bless ypu, child! You don’t know 
the load you have taken from my mind.” 
— papa, didn’t he speak to you about 
it 

‘* He only said before he left he would ya 
pose terms. How could I tell they would be 
such as I could meet ?"’ 

Tony put his head in at this moment, An 
old servant, he did not stand on ceremony. 

‘*Miss Eileen, there's Mra. Venn’s little 





maid come up in a great taking. She says her 
mistress wants to see you right away.” 

“ Impertinence |” muttered Lord Desmond, 
irritably, but Eileen rose at once., 

‘Mrs, Venn would not send such a message 
as that without some good reason. I will go 
down to the Lodge at once. I feel sure some. 
thing must be the matter.” 

But even Eileen felt indignant when she 
found all as usual at the South Lodge, and 
Mrs. Venn a picture of comfort, sitting by 
the fire pecling apples. She felt as if she had 
been decoyed there on false pretences, and 
said so, frankly. 

‘I'm well enough,” said Mrs. Venn. “I 
never sent word I was ill. I wanted to see 
you right away. That was the message, 
Perhaps that stapid girl altered it.” 

Eileen conf it had been delivered 
verbatim, and remembering Mrs. Venn’s age, 
soon recovered her good-temper. Sitting down 
by her hostess she asked what was the real 
cause of her summons. i 

‘Ig i¢trae that Henry Marsden is staying 
with you?” 

“Quite trae. He would have come to see 
you, but he thought you might not care about 
& visit,”’ 

‘I don’t want to see him. He told you he 
knew me, then? It must be many a year 
since he saw me.”’ 

‘Yes, He said he met you in Germany.” 

Mrs. Venn returned to the charge. 

“‘ Why ia he staying with you?” 

“Really,” said Eileen, drawing herself up. 
haughtily, ‘“‘ we have a right to choose our 


ac tie! the right if h 

“ Your "a given up 16'S 
asked Henry Marsten to break with 
him. Why, child, they are sworn foes! 
Never was @ more bitter hatred than that 
young M felt forhim. Ohild, child, be 
careful! Men don’t change their natures. It 
ever two hated each other those two did, and 
ff it pleases them to seem friends there's 
some ill reason for it.” 

‘‘ Hush!” said Eileen. ‘‘I will hear no- 
thing against my father. You ought not to 
try to make me!” 

“*T don’t!” said the old woman, stoutly. 
“ T am eighty turned, and I know life better 
than you do. I sent for you to warn you. No 

ood can come of any intimacy between your 

ther and Marsden.” 

‘* Is he so wicked ?” 

“ Young Marsden ? ” forgetting he was forty- 
two. ‘No. He isno worse than other people ; 
but he has bitter cause to hate father! 
Oh! child, don't trast him! Doubt him even 
when he 8 fairest! Avoid him as you 
would avoid a serpent! Shun him as though 
he had the pestilence ! " 

“He has neyer harmed me,” said Eileen, 
quietly. ‘On the contrary, my father owes 
him a large sum of money; and he has been 
most kind and patient in waiting for it. I 
can’t be ungratefal !” 

Mrs, Venn looked troubled. Indeed, her 
face was so really sad that, in spite of Hileen’s 
scorn of the warning, she believed thoroughly 
it was given in good faith. 

“ Listen!” said the old woman, saddenly. 
“I've got eyes in my head, though 1’m eighty 
turned. That young gentleman who stayed 
at the Court, and was always com sag 
see your meas at, Hee ar — so often wit 
Lady May—isn’t he your lover?” 

The por AME cheeks made all answer need- 
less. 

Mrs. Venn went on,— : 

‘* He came over one day when a were & 
the Court. He rode through t tes -* 
blithe and gay ae a bird; an hour Jater ne 
came back gloomy, grave, and silent. I — 
be turned eighty, but I know the world, Mr. 
Basil had been to ask Lord Desmond for his 
daughter, and been refused. Oh, I ape 
stood it all, Then you came back, Sa 
sad, just like a little white ghost; and ” 
were always down at the gate watcbip fort . 
postman. Bileen, I tell you I wi 
all as well as though you'd told me; and I beg 
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ou, for his sake, the sake of the man who 
oves you, beware of Henry Marsden |” 

Eileen. loo: down then, and sobbed as 
though her very heart would break. 

«‘ Eh, my dearie! ” said the old woman, with 
kind it simple pity. ‘Ob, my dearie! love'sa 
good gift, but it brings a many sorrows with 
it, If you've fixed your heart on Mr. Courte- 





nay, there’s @ deal of trouble in store for you; | 


but take my warning—and Heaven grant I’ve 
iven it in time!—beware of Henry Mars. 
len!” 
Eileen dried de ae ae re 
“If you woul speak plainly, so tha 
could Tinderstand ! "Eten if ou are right 


about my a what has Mr. Marsden to 
do with them? Is he an enemy of Mr. 
Courtenay's?”” 


‘He never saw him. My dear, I can't hel 
you better. I’ve said my say. Maybe you'll 
take my advice, maybe not. Perhaps, too, 
I’ve given it too late; but I can’t say any 
more. That's my last word—beware of Henry 
Marsden !"’ 

Walking ae by aon with this strange 
warning ringing in her ears, it was not pleasant 
to be suddenly brought face to face with the 
anconscious object of it. 

Henry was coming straight towards 
her; she could not avoid meeting him without 
positive discourtesy. 

They had often walked together before with- 
out her minding the companionship ; but now, 
with the Mrs. Venn's entreaties 
vividly before her, it was hard that Mr. Marsden 
sheuld turn round and propose to accompany 
her to the house. 


“Don’t let me disturb your walk,” she | 


entreated ; ‘‘ you had only just come out.” 

“T only came out to find you.” 

A pause. Eileen felt uncomfortable with- 
out knowing why. Marsden went on. 

“Do you remember the night of my 
arrival ?” f 


“ Perfectly !" 








“T promised yon then I would never be hard | 


upon your father; that I would never ask him 
for anything not in his power to bestow.” 

“ You have kept your word. You have been 
most kind!” 

“Will you let me be kinder still? Eileen, 
peel give me the right to ask Lord Des- 
mond for the only thing I want? Will youlet 
this little hand of yours be the gift entitling 
me to seek his interests as my own?” 


(To be continued.) 





Tx Tae Frowery Laxp,—In visiting cards, 
asin many other things, China was long ages 
ahead of Euro) So far back as the period 
of the Tong Bynasty (618-907) such cards 
Were in common usé in the “Flowery Land.” 
From the earliest times the Chinese have ob- 
served the strictest ceremony in regard to the 
paying of visits, the cards they use ig very 
large and of a red colour. 

Onterm or a Porutan Worp.—It is not gene- 
rally known that it was a wise custom in 
Normandy, established—as Sir Francis Pal- 
a informs us in his valuable history— 

Y Rollo'’s decree, that whoever sustained, cr 
feared to sustain, any damage. of goods or 
antes, life or limb, was enti to raise the 

intry by the of haro, or u, Upon 
Which cry all the lic were bound to join in 
pursuit of the offender. Harou/ Ha Raoul / 
Justice invoked in Duke Rollo's name. Who- 
Sver failed to aid made fine to the sovereign, 





BEAMS OF THE SUNSET YEAR. 
—o— 


Onz fleeting beam of waning light 
In sad December's day ; 
The last leaf tremulous, yet bright, 
While dirge-like breezes play. 
Oh, heart that bleedest o’er thy dead, 
Be comforted—be comforted ! 


The yellowing grasses o’er the lawn, 
The cold and ashen skies of morn, 
The fleeting moon, the still, sad eve, 
Yet seem a lingering, last reprieve, 
Ere marble tracery of snow 

O'er hedge and moorland nestles low, 
And in the glad ingathering 

The vintagers shall anthems sing. 


Dear faces of the loved and lost, 

Like angels who our path have crossed 
Bat for a while; and then on wings 
Have mingled with sublimer things, 
Be with us when the feast is spread. 
Ye are not dead, but only fled 

Before us to your native spheres, 

Why fall, ye idle teara ? 


In many mansions there is room. 
Unfold thy treasure, futile tomb, 
And let thy angel captives free— 
Feast of the near Nativity. 
Be these, the loved, the lost again 
In our dear band—as o’er the plain 
The shepherds faithfal vigil Rept 
While all surrounding nature slept ; 
So when the stars of Yule grow bright, 
Be with us by the Yale log’s light. 
* * * * 
Fallen leaves and withered blooms, 
And naught bat memory, 
In suneet glow o'er grassy tombs ; 
These yet are left for thee. 
* + 


Roses and jessamines in tropic wold, 
And violets and pansies o'er the lawn ; 
Seem they afar? E’en in the winter dawn 
I see fur promise of a dawn of gold ! 








A DESPERATE DEED. 


—_—o— 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—/(continued.) 


Tux tall, slender figure in the dull blue 
jersey silk, which fits so clingingly its perfect 
proportions, stands near one smaller, slighter 
—the Countess. , 

Thefair, patrician face, with its commirgled 
tenderness, passion, pride, is a face to haunt 


one. 
_ All her golden hair is gathered in a knot on 





, The long, sumptuous dinner was over at 
ast. 

As the ladies rose to leave, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn sprang to open the door. 

Iva was one of the last to pass through. 
Her gown caught on a projecting screen. 

He stooped to release the fabric with which 
she was already engaged. 

As if uviatentionally, he laid his hand over 
hers. Closely and warmly for half a minute 
it rested there. 

She flashed him a cold, indignant glance ag 
she detached her dress and passed through. 

The gentlemen reseated themselves—sent 
the decanters circling. 

Only one had observed the little episode at 
thedoor. His bandsome brows knit angrily. 

‘*T must teach him his place!” between his 
teeth vowed Lionel Curzon. 





CHAPTER XXIi. 


“ T’'ve a surprise for you." 

. Mrs. Trendworth’s florid face was full of 
‘an. 
‘‘ A surprise!” 

Instantly she found herself the centre of 
a bevy of fair, questioning faces. 

The gentlemen had not fet thedining-room, 
from whence came now and then a burat of 
laughter. 

“What is it, Mrs, Trendworth?” asked 
Mary Dallas. 

‘‘T have found a fortune-teller—a genuine 
fortune-teller. And she is going to receive 
you all, one at a time, in the library, and an- 
ravel to you the past, present, and fature.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Trendworth !” 

‘* Who is she?” 

“You are always devising something 
original.” 

‘Ig she there now?" 

_ Their hostess flang up her hands protest- 
ingly as she retreated, laughing. 

** One at a time; don’t overwhelm me. No, 
| I shan’t say who she is or where I found her. 
j All you have to do is to test her ability. Ah! 
here are the gentlemen.”’ 

And then, with much chatter and laughter, 
the “‘ surprise ” was revealed to them. 

Tea was served. Over the frail Rose Berri 
cups the conversation waxed louder and mer- 
rier 

Iva, standing uear the piano, seated herself, 
softly struck the keys. 

The talk did not cease. Bat then she was 
not playing for auditors—indeed, hardly play- 
ing at all, 

lowly and tenderly the white fingers 
moved, making a sweet and drowsy melody. 

“Lady Ival” 

Without pausing, she lifted her lustrous 
eyes. 

He grew handsomer every day, this goodly 





t 


| her white neck, and is held in place by a dia- young lover of hers. 


| 


whilst & heavier mulct was consistently in- | 


upon the mocker who rai 
de haro without due and sofficient cause, a dis- 
turber of the common wealth’s tranquillity. 
The clameur de haro is the English 
bue-and-ery. The old English ex 
Harrow/—the national vernacular Hurrah / 
being only a variation thereof—is identical 


mation 


“ith the supposed invecation of the Norman ' ber 


chiefiain, 


sed the clameur 





mond. handled her only ornament. 
The violet eyes sparkle as she speaks. 

“Well?” . } 

Back to the little anxious face beside him 
came Jimmie’s roving gaze. 

“You are ten times as pretty!” 

“ Jimmie |” 

She had risen. 

Were those really tears of mortification ? 

‘* Well, you are/” 

“‘ Jimmie!" in saddest approach. 

“To me!" supplemented Jimmie. 

“Oh!” 

And then she turned her happy and ungrate- 
ful face from him, and harried away. 

To Lady Iva, Sir Geoffrey and Lionel Car. 
zon paid assiduous attention; but Lord 
Silverdale bad eyes for his wife alone. 

He was doubtfal if this new departure would 


stem of , benefit her so much after all. 


She looked well —yes, startlingly well. 

Her gown of black Chantilly was a marvel 
of elegance, She had pale, yellowish roses in 
k hair. Her youthful, piquant face 
was flashed. Her eyes were fall of light. 





|" The first time she had seen him since that 
awful night in Belgium, he had his scorched 
: hair cropped tightly, his moustache shaved. 
Now that the former lay thick and wavy over 
|his broad, white forehead, and the latter 
| shaded <= his fine, firm lips, he certainly 
: looked @ rival Geoffrey Damyn might dread. 
| Did she really care for him at all? Some- 
_ times he feared not. She had not rejected 
j him, to be sure, but neither was he her ac- 
: cepted lover. 
“* Hang that Damyn !” he said to himself, 
more emphatically than elegantly. 
His infatuation was becoming abominably 
{apparent. Already he had heard several 
allade to it. It could not be that she was 
perm him, Lionel Curzon, off against the 
|languid young Baronet. No, she was not 
that kind of a girlatail. But he grew hot at 
the v thought. 
“ We ? ” 
She was smiling up at him. 
** Asyou left the dining-room to-night I saw 
Damyn clasp your hand,” 
“Well?” again. 
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There was not the slightest change in the 
lovely, lofty face. 

Carzon felt himself flashing angrily. 

‘‘ And you did not resent it?” 

His speech, though, intense, was low. 

Her smile faded, but the starry eyes still 
steadily met his own. 

“Notas I resent your accusation.” 

“Then you mean——” 

He bowed his dark head eagerly forward. 

*‘ Nothing.” 

He straightened up. 

How cold she was—how prond! And yet, 
had he ever loved her half so well? 

Silence, save for the light and. dreamful 


music, 

The others were all laughing and talking in 
pleasant, murmurous, well. bred fashion. 

“ Hark!"’ Nora Dallas cried. ‘' Hear what 
Iva is playing. It is Boocherini’s Minuet.” 

The voices grew hushed. The musician 
turned to them a reproachfal, smiling face, 
but she kept on Playing. 

That greatest of all old airs, gay and sobbing 
and quaint and tender} 

. Still. leaning moodily beside’ her; Lionel 
listened. 

The last chord was struck. Theconversation 
broke-out again, 

She rose. 

** One moment."' 

It was Curzon whospoke, 

She turned inquiringly. Her golden*head 
was held high, her: pretty, prond lips’ very 
grave. 

“ Do you care for'me at all, Iva?” 

How miserable he looked | ~: 

She smiled in spite of herself, He brightened 
hopefully. 

es ny you do, dear— justa little-bit 1” 

“ ° ” 


“Nom” 

He fell back. 

The poor fellow! what a dolefal face? Her 
conseience rose in arms, 

* Not a little bit.” 

He‘ started: 

Into the pearl-fair cheeks was c ng a 
flidketing. bloom. There was) miechief lurk- 
ing around the lovely mouth; ‘in the sparkling 
eye 

“ Do youreally mean; Iva——” 

She:turned her dimplicg face over her 
shoulder ‘as-she lightly:moved away, 

. “ That I am going to have my fortune told ? 
eg!” 

A servant appeared, spoke to Mrs. Trend- 
worth; disappeared.:. 

She! laughingly challenged her gnests: 

“The sibyl waits. 
first?” 

“11” cried Mary Dallas. 

They escorted her into the hall. She opened 
the door-of the library, went-in. 

In five minutes she was ont again. 

“* Well?” they cried. 

‘Oh, everything wonderfaF!°I am going® to 
getian: important: letter-and marry « ‘title, 
and——— Whoinext:?”’ 

“ You, Jimmie,'\ordained Mr#Trend worth. 

But that young gentleman; sitting on the 
stairs next) Nora Dallas; positively declined. 

“Please;no! I am-having'the: very best of 
a goodtime, Don't distarb me; I am telling 
Nora’s. fortune,” 

Every one laughed. 

“ Will you go, Lady ‘Silverdale ? '’ 

The Countess drew back. 

“Ob,no!” She glanced atthe Harl. “* My 
fortune is told, you'know.” 

So Iva:was the next. 

Some ore suggested'a return to the -drawing- 
room,bat the proposaf'‘wag unfavourably re- 
ceived. It! was #0 nice-and cozy and ‘informal 
there; so there they stayed: * 

Thetibrary door opened.” 


Iva, blushing and lanzhing, emerged from’ 


the darkened room, 

“T shan’t tell you whatshe aaid'!:” shaking 
her’head at the’ expectant group. “ It’ was 
something very nice indeed, though.’ Do go 
in, Mamma !” 


Who will dare’ fate 





Why should she - not, 
sheer nonsense, of course. 
she might as well enter 
the thing. 

“ Very well.’’ 

She turned, with her hand. on the door-knob. 

“TU telk you alk she says;” she declared, 
brightly. 

Her past? Dare she risk ‘mention of it? 
Ah, what foolishness:¢o suppose any clair- 
voyant living could speak to her of that! 

With @ soundless’ flutter: of trailing lace 
draperies she passed in, 


afterall? It was 
But that was why 
into the fun of the 


CHAPTER XXX, 


A SUDDEN: nervous tremor ‘took possession of 
her as she closed the door behind her. 

How dark it 'washow still ! 

She’conld hear the: voices in the hall 
without; but they sounded as’if miles away. 

Pshaw b Even little Willie’ would not be so 
dismayed. She was av easily frightened as a 
baby of late. 

It was i ‘to’ tell anything about the 
furnishing of the room; so dimly the lights 
burned in the chandelier ;-but there was a 
perfame of hothouse .flowers in the air, and 
the foot sank soundléssly. in the. thick Ax- 
minster carpet. 

Where was.the fortune;teller ? 

Unaccustomed to the semi-darkness, the 
Countess could not at firat diecern. her. 

Ah, there she was! 

At the- upper part of the room where a 
jutting bay.window formed an alcove, rat, on 
a throne.like chair,a diminutive, hooded and 
cloaked oldfigure. 

On a smali.table behind her an amber lamp 
burnt duily. 

With an air.of courage the Countess turned 
towards her, went, lightly; almost swiftly, up 
the mye ‘I ra htie 

It was ay, & jest, probably: one. 
housemaids..dressed-up, but she felt a quicker 
heartbeat all the-same, 

‘Well, priestess.of .the present, the. future 
and the past; what have you to say to me?” 

Silvery rang the clear voice through the 
quiet room. 

The crouchieg creature before whom,she 
stood didnot Btir or spéak. 

My lady wished fervently she had persisted 
in her refusal to enter. 

Nonsense? .Of.course it was nonsense! Bat 
the shadowy room, the silence, the cowled 
form there; all 'thrille® her ‘with @ sensation 
akin to dread. 

“ Mast I croes-your-palm with silver?’ she 
began. 

The fortune-teller cheoked ‘her. 
‘*T do not-want your silver. Stand in the 
light there. Let me read your countenance’ 

The tone was hoarse; commanding. 

There wasnot musblight 


was in shadow. 


For a minute absolute silence reigned. * 


The Countess could: feck. the® burning ea} 


from under the nun’s hood fastened upon 

She was delicate fibred in the»extremé, 
extraordinarily sensitive. 

The piercing corutiny seemed actually eat- 
ing its way throngh her beauty, power, “posi- 
tion, through her Chantilly and roses; and 
assumption of indifference, into the most seeret 
chamber of her heart. 

“Your past,” began the low, croaking voioe, 
** you have striven to from, to hides to 
bury, but it looksat you out of a child’s pure 
eyes. 

My lady whitened; gaspeds But no, she 
mnuet-not show dismay+ 


‘* Your present,” wertton the ominous voice | 


—* your-present is a livingdiel"” © =» 
Great Heaven! Who waeshe? Whatdidshe 
know? 


anywhere, but the 
Countess advanced till-the:little*there wae4 
shone on her face; and the: ~witoh-like: figure | 


She was shrinking, quivering, from head: to 
feet 


The hush and: the darkness, and the slow, 
a voice, relentless as fate itself— 

“ h tad 

She had cried aloud, 

“ Yoor fatare——” 

Bat shecould standno more. Withone great, 
choking sob, she: staggered—fell |! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Tarovcn all their mirtbful, .inconsequent 
ravtle in the hall- without, they heard it—first 
the quesr-erys then the heavy fall. 

InthitivelyIvaknew what was wrong. 

‘Mamma! she is illagain. Shehas fainted, 
I know!’ 

She wae at the door in a second, had thrown 
it back, in. > 

Theyvall followed :her..: Mrs; ; Trendworth 
turned up thedights.» . J ‘ 

Iva sprang forward. She was kneeling beside 
the os ym f 

pape?! : 

“ Inthe study with, Colonel Harrington. I 
shall find him,” Lionel saids 

The room ‘wae filled with: the-exclamations 
of amazad,: i voices: 

‘‘ Mamma—little mamma—don't you know 
- It.is a aes pac 

was rubbing. chands, pushing 
her hair, speaking vo her gently and. tenderly. 
Mees Hoare worl, jonesling Camm, doeesd 
f Wo f & 
mouthfal of the liquor she had«seeured be- 
tween the'het, white teeth. : s 

‘“‘T should mot have allowed-hen to come:in,” 
she hurried of,.volublyoand) remorsefolly. 

‘+ After i being! 


prove 
“ Oh, tshelis. reviving k”’ Ivaneriedi:., 
She bent and kissed the pretty, pale lips.» 
She was very warmly attached//to? this 
beautifal young stepmother -of hers, whore 
head, even ,when'she»stood: on :tiptos; barely: 
reached her'shoulders 
Now that the’ lights were flaning, you could 
see that the room was furnished" with: the 
massive slegance of an ien day. » xf 
noaniagey’ tinscaneteteiat (harmonionsly- 
e @;/ the: carpets: of « jously- 
subdtied tints; the chaiza:of maroon leather ; 
the sprawling:tegged centre-table ;theclumey, 
well. packed bookcases ; the ponderous, pigeon- 





holed desks—all fan air of 
solidity, comfort. 
‘Will you li the lounge, 


Mr. O'Donnell?” 

Is was Mrs, Trendworth who spoke. 

Bat Geoffrey Damya prone forward. 

seat ate a pi 

@_ stoo; ” . up 6.'s . ace-- 

draped figure, carried -her to the lounge, laid 
sher.down very gently... 3. 

She did not mdye, did not .even lift her 
drooping lida. pera hemgge 
They gathered around her, » who had 
been so merry an hour ago, silent and sym- 

‘ : ; 


Ha@ the fortune-teller predicted: anything 
dreadful? © , 

By the way)‘where was the fortune-teller? 

Vanished ae completely as though the earth 
had opened aud*swallowed her. : 

There “was the throne-like chair befor? 
which’ Mary Dallas'and Lady Iva‘had stood ; 
there the amber lamp. Bat! the prophetese 
had-disappeared) 

“ Wherevdid you find the old hag? I caught 
a glimpse of her aa-she skurried out.” 

One of the Karl's London’ guests had asked 
the:question. j ; 

Mrs? Trendworth turned to him.” 

+ Ah, thet! must ‘remains seoret, as I pro- 
mised it should,” she’said courteously; bat 
firty ’ . “9 : , ' ‘ 

regen thet thé Earl came ‘hurrying in! 

“Tt » } , 


Liliay!” 
He we bending above her: “Iva, kneeling 





The Countess caught héer-breath, fives up 
her hands ‘as thergh*to ward- off a blow. 








beside the lounge, locked up encouragingly. 
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“ Sheis better, papa. Justa faintness—that 
is all. She will know me—see!. Mammal” 


The. dark-fringed lids lifted, then. closed ; 


rily. ; But in a moment she moved again, 
sag oe left hand above her head. 


Oh, Heaven, have mercy! What was that?, 


Was he dreaming ? 

Breathless, fascinated, fearful, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn, standing at. the head of the lounge 
Jeaned forward. Becanse of their interest in 
the condition of’ the’ Countess, only one 
observed him. ‘That one was Lionel Curzon. 

On the little; soft; white hand of the Coun- 
tess was° fixed. the. young Baronet’s® half- 
terrified glance. 

That curious -red@* scar; ‘beginning at the‘ 
wrist and runni zig. 26 through the veined 

Im—how familiar it wae ! 

Or one like it? * 

The luxuriots: room, with> the Oriental 
banging®, ite brillfant people faded-away: In 
their place, hé saw a simple little parlonr in 
an English sea-coast town, and a girl—a mere 
child, in fact—a lovely, brown-haired, rose- 
lipped little“ thing, laying with the shining 
Indian sword,-slipping, falling on it, cuttin 
the dainty hand ‘wrist to fingertip; an 
the bringing the‘truel“wound to him to bin. 
dage and kiss and make’all well’again: 


Oh; in ye ne Spy ! 
And now’in presence of ‘all-there com: 
miserating, unsuspicious aristocrats, herfe - 


of ** young men's folly,” of ‘‘ wild oats,” and 
then hia direst punishment, would be over. 
Once more would 


** Mothers proffer their stainless daughters, 
Men of honour salute him friend.” 


Bat for her— 

Now she; moved ; now.she put up her hands 
and covered her face, and. huddled forward, 
shivering as with cold. 

From her, hair, the dying rosea dropped 
their crumpled, creamy petals, 

Even if he were never to speak of that 
summer by the sea,.could he:not, easily prove 
that the woman who was the wife of the 
Earl of Silverdale had been Marguerite, not 
Lilian Woodville? 

High were piled the faggots of suspicion. At 
a hint would a hundred recollectisns—Harold’s, 
Tva’s—heap them higher, Then the touch of 
a torch, and they would blaze. 

Theo: what-would remain? She would loze 
at one stroke a!l ; and, more than all, Harold. 

For she loved him truly and passionately 
—had loved -him* fromthe hour they met 
—would love: him till she lay sheeted whitely 
in her coffin. 

Ah, thid4 woman's ‘worship. was scarcely 
kin to the’girPs flattered and ‘foolish fancy. 

She had felt desperate the night ‘she stood 
beside Liliam’s quiet figure in the:little, tawdry 

-hot el parleur:: She felt hardly less hanted, less 


before the step-daughter who reverenced’her,4 despairing now. 


and the man who’had givén her his ‘hanghty” 


name, to see-that re!f-same crimson~ line— 
He was fairly!petrified. 

It was “who-now moved, spoke, » Not 
Marguerite—Lilian / 

Bat there was a wild coneternation, ‘horror- 
in his fo0b:' 

As she invariably did when he gazed ‘steadily ’ 
at her, she ‘lifted her retactanteyés to ‘his.! 
Jast one brief and fleeting glance>btit-then: 
she saw he knew 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Hous! Andin her.ewn bright, rich, cosy: 
room, where eurtains of xuby plnah: shot out 
the dreary + winter \ ni ere» waxlights. 
burned mellowly. anda rosy Senlengels and 


crackled—how-pleagant it all looked;-how, full 
of comfort! Yesterdayrsheswould have.said} A 


how full of seourityrand reste | 
a bi Would she ever know them: 
0 

Long she 834 dm: cher: -davouritelow. chair 
by the hearth-slong after:every soul but. she 
ao “hiehinpahidine ee the Earl 

sleep— ing, deaply. 
. “ rept erp re she: should not. need 
er, but she, attempt to undress. 

Io ber. chantilly.and roses ahe,.lay. there, 
watching ¢he.fine burn down—lay there, pale 
and motionless. +, ‘ 

~ knew} { ; ‘ 

_ That wasjsure... She had, read, resognition 

ia his :staxtled, inoredulons face; That scar; 
on her hand... He shad seem it, What: fatal. 
tnrefutable evidence.it. wast 

Ah ithe, 

. With, tevengefal : fierceress..she re- 
membered the day, the very hour, her palm; 
hed fallen apom his,eword,.. 

What next? Would, he-.denounce . her? 
Barely he. dare,notdo, that! If he dragged. 
rallioschifectice satan 

. - 
not, thongies eadlong:- with her? Perhaps 


If he. were to declare there had; been: no), 


Pretence of a marriage—that she had gone 

with him, lived with .him—he.. would, -be _be- 

“Tod sonets Sthopoa tet ache 
ciety most, unjust of aut 

ig shield, her fawo urite gon, mille hang 

Omanyi WORE. gia Was, doving ‘t Like .J 
Bee ay t ap Mo belie: ar 

es, see how ib, 

Would all be it he boone te te he 


Oh, life wac:ewretched. after all! Was. it 
worth whileclinging:to; a thing so fullof pain ? 
Yesy:yeats Itdhadsate sweetness, too. Was 
‘she snot near:him?: Had.she not the right 
to be:nearest:and dearest to ‘him always? 

No longer the flames leaped and crackled. 
Dull and low and red they glowed: 

-| Sherose wearily. What-hour was it ? She 

glanced at her tiny Parisian clock on. the 
bracket—a pretty toy, all marble-veined with 
gold, 

Two! 

Solate?: 

— then shexemembered it was Christmas 
ve. 

Just a year-today since Lilian in her white 
eashmere:.and | ‘holly, had cottie down the 
istairway of the Henoarsand into the drawing- 
room... where: she, in ‘mud-splashed riding- 
habit, satin the:fire-glow, 
| A year! .On,wasat a century ? 

She, flang aside. hex. faded roses, loosened 
her gown, unbraided-heridusky tresses, 

Saddeniy she felt listlesp, weary, aged. 

She went. intonheredressing-room. Before 
the cheval mirror was a large bronze box, 
with a card lying onthe lid. 

Mechanically, she: lifted, the latter, read) 
the lines.ié bore, 

‘Wear these; for my sake, at the ball.—Hanrozp,”’ 


She tuxued tha key, threw back the lid. She 
was, fairly blinded. 

“Abt” she ,eried, ‘the, Silverdale . dia- 
monds !”’ 

She had never seen 'them-before ;: they had 
| been. at the. bank.;in London. But now he 
bad bad thena brought down, thinking probably 
that they would delight her. 

/ On.a, bed. of . blagkx; velvet they flashed — 
neoklage, earrings, braceleta;-brooch, and a 
string set ov flexible golden wire for the bair. 

They were magnificent. Few if auy in 
England,possessed jewels.eo superb. A Russian 
princese ones. offered a fortune for them, bat 
there was.nos money;-enough in all Russia 
to purchase, the Silverdale diamonds, 

Far above and beyond.their intrinsic value 
were they prized by the Romaine. 

And they, were hers! 

She had,all a woman’s.keen: appreciation 
of -snch, , things—of, fine jewele,. rare laces, 
oostliest stofis. these, glittering stones 
had. power to, make..her for, a brief while 
forget the slenderneaa of..the thread npon 
which, her position hung, 

At. last she closed the casket and locked 
away.alkita glittering wealth, 





Ano > Games.and. dowagers there 
would beatae ae oa eters 


She went to bed, but the dawn was crimgon- 


‘ing in the east before her haggard eyes 


closed. 

And then it was to dream of a cloaked 
and hooded hag, saying to her, the Countess 
of Silverdale in a stern and bitter voice,— 

“* Your present is a living lie/" 

It was late when she awoke. Harold was 
up, dressed, gone. 

She lay quite still, feeling glad of having 
awakened, grateful for having left the horrors 
of dreamland. 

Ah, but were there not worse than shadowy. 
torments before her ? 

She remembered ! 

She cowered under the lace and linen and 
eider-down. 

Geoffrey Damyn knew her. How could she 
ever meet him now? 

And then she lashed herself with the sharp 
whip of her own contempt. 

Notbing was revealed yet ; perbaps nothing 
ever would be. What a coward she was to 
cry out before she was hurt! 

She would face him; she would nos let 
him see she feared him, She had everything 
to battle him for; why should she so lightly 
let her present triumph go? Why, at sight 
of the enemy, fling down her arms? 

Sarely she, who had dared so mach, had 
nerve enough, pluck enough, to fight to a 
finish ! 

She sprang erect, reached out of bed, pulled 
the crimson cord hanging beside it. 

Her maid appeared. 

‘‘ Lady Iva said that I was not to awaken, 
you—that your ladyship had been ill again 
last evening,” she said, 

‘That was right,”’ 

“Shall I bring up your breakfast, my 
lady ?”’ she asked, when she had dressed her 
mistress. 

‘No, I shall go down. That is all, Jane.” 

“Shall I mend the Honiton, my lady? Is it 
that you will wear to-night?” 

“ To-night?”’ 

She looked at her blankly. 

** At the ball, your ladyship? ” 

“Oh!” 

She had quite forgotten that to-night half 
the county was bidden to the Castle, and a 
especial train coming down trom. London 
laden with guests. 

How extraordinary that she could have 
failed to remember it! And yet overwhelmed 
with this new, wild terror, was. it so very 
strange after all? 

‘Yes, I shall need it,’’ absently. ‘‘ You 
may go now, Jane,” 

And when the woman had léft the room, 
she passed through the cartained arch into 
her boudoir, went straight to her pretty in- 
laid cabinet—a beantiful thing, which had 
been a wedding gift from a royal dake. 

It was fall of ail manner of curious recesses, 
mirrors, folios, drawers. 

To one of the latter she now stooped, preszed 
its hidden epring. 

The drawer flew ont. 

She put in her hand, took out that which it 
contained, 

Kveeling she fingered, examined the queer 
article—then held it to her lips, kissed it. 

She might not need it, but if the worst 
shonid come—oh, it would, prove & trusty 
friend | 

Once more the rich lips caressed it, Then 
she laid it back, snapped the lock, rose. And 
turned to face—the Earl of Silverdale! . 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


He bad not seen her treasure. He had only 
jast then appeared on the threshold. 

But in the moment he became conscious, 
rather than saw, that. she held something in 
her bands. 

He heard her kies it. Then the epring 
clicked, she had risen, was looking fall at 
him. 





There was a barely perceptible hesitation. 
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Then he came over to where she stood, beni 
down, kissed her. 

He, too, remembered it was just a year ago 
since he firat had seen her. And how lovely 
she bad lookedin her white, silver embroidered 
yown, with the holly in ber hair! 

His heart grew warm with the recollection. 

“You are yourself again, love?” 

“Oh, yes!” witha bright emile and upward 
glance, “It was very silly of me to faint last 
night: 

** It was wrong of me to have allowed you 
to risk any excitemeni,’’ he declared. ‘1 
hope the huge affair you and Iva have 
planned for to-night will not overtax you.” 

“No, no! I am quite well, Is will be 
delightful! ” 

Her colour and her courage bad come back 
with a rash. 

How ridiculous of her to have been so des- 
pondent last night! With Harold beside her— 
wane, gentle, kindly, tender—surely all was 
well, 

** You do look blooming? ” he assented. 

She did. A glow of excitement, hope, stub- 
born resolution kindled in her cheeks. 

** Téilian ?” 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

“There is one thing I wish you would do 
for me to-night.” 

“TI promise.” 

What would she not do for him? 

** Wear your wedding-dress.”’ 

“Oh, Harold /” 

He smiled. 

“ Well, will you?” 

There came along the hall without the flat- 
ter of a woman's draperies. 

** A merry Christmas, little mamma! It is 
almost time to say it, is it not?” 

Looking very radiant, very youthfal, with 
her shining hair brushed off her forehead and 
braided iu childish fashion down her neck, 
Iva stood in the doorway. 

To her the Countess appealed. 

** Jast think what he suggests, Iva !" 

To wear the robe poor Lilian had been 
married in! It was sacred asashroud. Oh, 
she could not ! 

* Anything very dreadful?” 

“Very. He thinks I ought to wear to- 
night my—my wedding-dress! " 

“Oh, dol” 

“ Bat I am in mourning, and——” 

** And I don’t wonder you have the blues so 
dreadfally sometimes. Yes, you know you do, 
mamma, You can be just as sorry for your 
sister in a white gown as a black one. You 
would please papa, look prettier,and feel a 
good deal more cheerful yourself.” 

“What an argument! Surely a lawyer was 
spoiled in you, Iva!” the Earl laughed. 

Taos Countess did not speak. She seemed 
te be considering. 

She was the first mistress who had ruled 
at Silverdale Castle for many a year. Wh 
should she not appear to-night in the splendour 
her position warranted ? Looking fairer than 
ever, would she not npn tap A win back the 
Earl? He had been oddly changed of late, 
More than all, what a splendid defiance she, 
in bridal attire and the Silverdale diamonds, 
would be to Sir Geoffrey Damyn! She would 
dazzle him. He would understand that the 


girl who had been brilliant enough to make 


herself Countess of Silverdale, in spite of all 
that had come and gone, was sofficiently clever 
to retain her prize at any cost. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

** Yes, I shall wear it!” 

‘That is right, mamma. You will look 
like @ queen—a wee one though, Now for 
breakfast. Do you know the Davenlys came 
this morning?” 

And talking and laughing, she put her arm 
around her and whisked her away. 

Lord Silverdale following his bewitching 


Nt and daughter, paused as a thought struck 
iG. 


His brow grew dark. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE TOWER. 
—0.— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Autre was seated on a couch, her head 
buried in her hands, while on the floor lay her 
mask and the bouquet of flowera she had 
carried, and which she had thrown careleasly 
down in the excitement of her entrance. 

Before she was even aware of his pre:ence, 
Bertie was at her feet, his own mask torn off, 
and his eyes fall of piteous entreaty. 

** Aline—Aline—forgive me! I know how 
deeply I have sinned, but surely my remorse 
may atone!” 

She sprang up hastily at the sound of his 
voice, and ed away her tears. In her 
haste in taking off her mask the fastenments 
of her hair had come down, and now the long 
abundant waves lay over her shoulders in a 
heavy, dusky veil far below her waist. 

Her surprise at seeing him was so great that 
for @ moment she was silent. Then she said 
in a low voice— 

“I will take your remorse for granted, 
Captain Charlton, bat you have no business 
here. Leave me at once.” 

“No,” he returned, with a certain degzed 
resolution. “I will not Jeave until I have 
heard you say, with your own lips, that I am 
pardoned. I had written a letter to you— 
here it is—” as he gave it to her—“ and I in- 
tended pushing it under your door, but the 
sound of your sobs made it impossible for 
| me to go untilI had seen you, and gained 

your forgiveness. Aline, I know you are very 
| angry with me——”’ 
“And with due cause,” she interrupted, 
sternly. 

‘‘Yes, I know that as well, but there 
are some moments in a man’s life when 
reason deserts him—and that was one! I do 
not excuse myself—excuse is impossible—but 
I peg you not to judge me too harshly. This 
is, perhaps, the last time we may meet on 
this side of the grave, and I cannot part from 
youin anger. Tell me you will forget that 
this night has ever been—that you will re- 
member me only as the friend of three years 
ago—the friend whom you used to like?”’ 

Aline was silent. She half turned away 
from him, so that the falling cloud of her 
hair hid her face, bat he could ses she was 
' trembling; and, emboldened by the sight of 

her agitation, he continued to urge his re- 
pentance. 
| “Tam going away to-morrow, I and m 








wife, and I shall never, of my own free will, 


come back to Galbraith Castle while you are 
' here. Oaly—Aline’—he hesitated, as if he 
| hardly dared give utterance to the words he 


wished to say—“ only, before I go, I should 
| like to hear you promise, not only that you 
' will pardon me, but thatif, in the future, 
| Iocan ever do anything for you, you will let 
‘me know. I am aware I have forfeited my 
right to ask it, and yet—believe me, Heaven 
helping me—I will prove a true and faithfal 
friend to you!” 

Aline was beginning to feel the result of the 
| strain she had endured during the past week 
| —ever since she came to the Castle in fact— 
' and which had been brought to a orisia by 
‘the events of the evening. The reaction 

suddenly came upon her. e felt breathless 

—suffo :ated—as if she were going to faint. 
| “Open the window!" she exclaimed, 
‘ huekily. ‘I must have air—I cannot 
; breathe.” 
| Alarmed by her white face, Charlton 
| sprang up and did her bidding; then throwing 

his arm round her waist to su her, he 
| led her to the window through which the 
; cold night air was blowing—chill and icy 
; aores3 the snow-covered plain. 

In his anxiety, it did not occur to the young 
officer- how dangerous that keen wind must 
be, striking as it did, on her uncovered neck 
and arms—for it must be remembered that 





she was still in the Italian peasant’s costume 
she had worn at the masquerade. 

For quite ten minutes she remained motion. 
less, leaning against the stonework of the 
window, her breath coming in gasps; then, 
with a faint smile, she drew back into the 
roona, 

“TI am better now. Thank you for your 
assistance. Please leave me.” 

“ Shall I send someone to you—or get you 
some brandy?” he asked, anxiously ; but she 
shook her head with some impatience. 

‘“‘No—no! I would rather be left to my- 
self, I aséure you I am quite all right. It 
was merely a temporary faintness—that is 
all. Pray go away at once.” 

Without more ado he obeyed, but as he 
closed her doer he heard footsteps coming 
towards him along the passage, and for the 
first time it occurred to him that his presence 
in the governesd’s apartments was, if dis- 
covered, likely to give rise to very unpleasant 
comments. He cursed his own thoughtless. 
ness for not having thought of this before, 
but he had entered the sitting-room on the 
spur of the moment, and without giving him- 
self time to calculate after consequences. 

There was a small door on his left—one 
that Ronald Galbraith frequently used—and 
og this Charlton determined to make 

is exit. 

Luckily for him it was not even bolted, eo 
it was the work of & moment to unfasten it 
and slip outside into the moonlight before 
Galbraith—for it was he who was proceeding 
to his own rooms in the Tower—had seen 


Once in the keen, fresh air, he felt no 
inclination to retarn to the house again where 
it was impossible to get away from the sounds 
of festivity which so ill-accorded with his own 
frame of mind. ; 

Opposite him was the plantation, and the 
path through it had been swept free from 
snow. magi eg att ate bg the park in 
the hope that the walk would help to 
regain some degree of calmness. 

He shivered with a 5) 


half-supersti- 
tious fear as he walked down 


ween the rows 


_of solemn pines. Something brushed past his 


face, uttering at the same moment a loud, 
unearthly screech, that had the effect of 
bringing him to a standstill. ‘ 

«« What a fool Iam!” he muttered to him- 
self. “It was only anowl. My nerves mast 
be out of order for it to startle me like this. 

And assuredly he was startled, for there 
was something unearthly in that sudden, 
weird hooting ; a his nerves were, 
as he said, out of order, and made him more 
liable than usual to such impressions. 

He had discovered that his black 
domino was not by any means a ortable 

ent for walking in. Its folds blew about 

fn the night caught in the low 

undergrowth of brambles which bordered the 

path on either side. In g it he 

alled at it with some impatience and tore 

hand with a thorn, inflicting rather 4 
deep scratch, which bled a good deal. 

He took out a handkerchief and staunshed 
the blood, and then he became aware of the 
sound of voices, all raised as if in excitement, 
and a few seconds later two men came hastily 
down the path towards him. 

They were Ronald Galbraith and Mr. 
Proctor —the barrister of whom previou 
mention has been made. 

“Ah Charlton!” exclaimed the latter. 
“ We have been looking for you all over the 

lace.” 
art Looking for me!" Bertie repeated, rather 
confusedly. ‘* What do you want me for? - 

Before answering, the barrister drew bis 
arm through that of Charlton, and —_ 
zug cosa oe mara 

braith—whose , a 
upon it, looked curiously white and fright- 


“The fact is, something has ed at 
the Castle,” said Mr. Proctor. 1 emsething 
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in which you are more interested than anyone 


Ise.” 
‘ “Good heavens!”  exolaimed _ Bertie, 
‘““What do you 


alarmed by his voice. 
mean?” 

“This, A murder has been committed.” 

“ 4 murder/” ina voice of horror, ‘* At the 
Castle?” 

“ Yes, at the Castle.” Mr. Proctor paused 
a moment, then, looking rather fixedly at the 
young man, he added, ‘‘you do not ask who 
the victim is?” 

« [—dare not!” Bertie murmured, more to 
himself than to his auditors. 

Mr. Proctor’s words had recurred to him— 
“you are more interested than anyone else” 
—and his thoughts had immediately flown to 
Aline. 

“ You dare not /”” Mr. Proctor repeated, in 
accents of strongly marxed surprise. ‘ That 
is a curious thing to say. The poor murdered 
woman is your wife.” 

“ My wife/” 

Bertie could only stand and look at the bar. 
rister in absolate stapefaction, 

“You do not mean it—it cannot be true!" 
he exclaimed, at last. 

“It is true—true as that you and I are 
standing here,” Mr. Proctor returned, stolidly. 
; ae upstairs in her sitting-room—quite 


“Bat who—how did it happen?” Bertie 
pcan hardly yet realising the awful 


calamity. 

‘‘Ah! that we do not yet know,” the bar- 
rister answered, with a queer intonation. 
“ She has been stabbed to the heart—that is 
all that F can tell yon; but whoever the mur. 
derer is, may be quite sure we shall never 
rest until we have brought him to justice.” 

Too atu to ask any more questions, 
Bertie contented himself with walking quickly 
towards the Castle, where an untimely end 
had been put to the gaieties of the ball. 

Every was in confasion ; the band had 
gone away, 80 had several of the guests, and 
the terrace was thronged with carriages wait- 
ing to convey the rest from the scene of the 
crime. 


Men’ were gathered together in knots in the 
hall discussing the awfal event—for the news 
had spread like wildfire—and women, with 
en faces, implored wildly to be taken 


The servants went about in a frightened 
sors of way, showing, from their very 
mene + something awful had hap. 
pened, 

Everyone fell back as Bertie approached. 
They seemed either to recognise his right to a 
clear pathway, or to evince a general wish to 
avoid him, 

“ Ah!” screamed one lady. ‘ He has blood 
upon his hand now |” 

This was true. Bertie had forgotten his 
scratch, and the blood had trickled forth 
unnoticed. He aga | hid his hand in the 
folds of his domino then, without further 
interruption, went Sage still accom 
by Ronald and . Proctor—in . the 
latter never for a moment, relinquished his 
hold on the page officer’s arm. 

Onatside ose bre door stood Lady 
Galbraith, Sydney lase, and one or two 
other people. The Countess came forward, 
| med ng hand on Charlton's arm. 

is an awful thing for you, Bertie,” 
a “you have my deepest sym- 
y.” 

He thanked her mechanically, then some 
one opened the door, and he found himeelf in 
the chamber of death. 

The candles were lighted, the fire was 
burning. Everything seemed just as he had 
left it not an hour ago, and yet over alla 
change had fallen, for one thing was there 
which, by its hideous presence, altered all the 
Test. On the couch , a6 fall length, the 
figure of Adeline Chariton, still in the rich 
silks and laces of her Spanish dress, Her head 
was thrown back on the cushions, and even 
yet the features had not lost the horrible 


and 
she 





traces of the death struggle. One hand was 
firmly clenched, the other hung inert at her 
side, and the laces of her corsage were all 
dabbled in a deep red flood, where, just above 
tke heart, the cruel knife had been driven 
through. 

As he looked at her, all remembrance of 
her faults and follies left Bertie’s mind. He 
only thought of her as his wife—the woman 
whose life had been thus treacherously reft 
{rom her. Approsachiog the couch he knelt 
at its side, and reveretitly kissed her hand, 
afterwards placing it gently on her breast. 
Its marble coldness struck a chill through his 
veins—it told him better than anything else 
that she was, indeed, quite past human aid. 

“The Countess has already sent for a 
doctor,” said Ronald Galbraith, in a low, 
hushed voice, ‘bat I am afraid he will be 
able to render us no assistance, Poor Mrs. 
Charlton is beyond his skill.” 

“Bertie,” said Sydney Borlase, coming 
forward for the first time, ‘you have blcoi 
aupon your hand—do you know it?” 

This was the cecond time Bertie’s attention 
had been called to the fact, for again, he had, 
as was quite natural, entirely forgotten his 
wounded hand. 

“I¢ is nothing,” he said, hastily, “‘only a 
scratch.” 

‘‘ How did you get it?” persisted Sydney, 
who was looking at him very intently. 

“TI don’t know-—I cannot tll you at this 
moment. Why'— he asked, his voice un- 
consciously taking an inflection of anger— 
“do you oo with such trivialities when 
I have so le a responsibility upon me?” 

“It is not a triviality—or, at least, it may 
not turn out to be,” Borluse answered, so 
significantly that Charlton found himself 
wondering what he meant. 

No suspicion of his true meaning flashed 
upon him. He was, indeed, so entirely absorbed 
by the horror and mystery of his wife’s death 
that he had no thonght for anything else, 
Even the recollection of Aline faded from 
his mind in this terrible moment. 

‘I suppose,” said Mr. Prootor, “‘you can 
throw no light on this mystery?" 

“1? No. How is it possible that I should 
be able to do so!” 

** When was the last time yeu saw your 
wife?” 

‘* In the ball-room—I danced a set of lancers 
with her.” 

‘* What time was that?” 

Bertie considered. 

“I think it must have been somewhere about 
eleven.” 
ta — have you been in the ball-room since 
then?” 

He hesitated. Every eye was upon him. He 
felt rather than saw that his answers were 
being listened to with the deepest attention. 

‘Yes, I danced the next dance—a valse,”’ 

“ And after that?” 

There was something in the tone of the 
uestioner that Charlton resented—an in- 
efinable air of cross-examination. 

“Why do you question me so closely?” 
he asked. “ t have my movements to 
do with this crime?” 

“We simply want to gather all the infor- 
mation we can, by way of dissipating the 
mystery,” the barrister answered, cautiously. 
“Is seems to me the most natural thing 
the world that we should have a fall account 
of your movements during the evening. Do 
you mean to tell us that the last time you 
saw your wife alive was when you danced 
the ll with her?” 

“Yes. That is so.” 

‘¢ And where have you been since the valse 
which came directly after ?’’ 

Bertie thought of Aline. To confess the 
truth meant d g her name into thia 
miserable business, and that he was most 
reluctant to do. If it became known that 
he had spent sometime in her room—alone 
with her—far away from the other inmates 
of the Castle, her fair fame was ruined for 
ever, 





He groaned as he thought of his own impru- 
dence, and at the same moment resolved that 
wild horses should not wring from him the 
confession. : 

He had injured her quite enongh already, 
without bringing the shadow of an undying dis- 
grace on her name. 

As he looked around, his eyes fell on that 
white, still face, and he turned on his ques- 
tioner almost fiercely. 

“T will tell you nothing in this room, which 
is desecrated by your presence. Have you no 
more respect for my sorrow than to torture 
me with these details ? ”’ 

‘‘Captain Charlton is right,’’ eaid Ronald 
Galbraith. ‘‘ Our presence here any longer is 
an intrusion, The chamber of death should 
be sacred,” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THERE was not much rest for the inmates of 
the Castle that night—the excitement was too 
great for anyone to think of going to bed ; and 
it was augmented by the appearance of two 
policemen on the scene, woo made a strict 
examination of the outside of the Castle, and 
tried to trace the various footmarks in the 
snow, in the hope of finding some clue to the 
mystery of the murder. 

Before, however, they had got half-way 
through their task it began to snow heayily, 
and the thick white flakes soon obliterated all 
traces of setgsiate, and foroed the policemen 
to relinquish their work 23 hopeless. 

One person alone was not affected by the 

eneral disquietude, and that person was so 
insignificant that she had been quite forgotten 
—even by the Countess. She, it is needless to 
say, was Aline Somers, who, after Charlton 
had left her, remained near the open window 
in a sort of lethargy, the cold air still blowing 
in upon her bare throat and arms, 

At last she got up, and threw herself on the 
couch, without even troubling to close the 
window. Indeed, it seemed to her as if the 
fresh air were a necessity which she could not 
do without, and the thought that it might do 
her harm was the last that occurred to her. 
Her mind was in a chaos, 

Love for Bertie strogsled with a gense of 
duty which told her she ought to overcome it. 

She did try, poor child! strove as hardly as 
she knew how, and the struggle was proving 
too much for her. 

When the grey twilight of the winter dawn 
brought with it the maid whose duty it was to 
light the fire in the sitting-room, she found 
the young governess stil! lying dressed on the 
couch, and the snow still blowing in through 
the open window. 

The young girl’s face was flushed, her eves 
were wild and bright, and her hair was falling 
in tangled luxuriance over the cushions. 

She was talking to herself, and took no 
notice when the servant spoke to her. 

The latter was frightened at her appearance, 
and went immediately to call the house- 
keeper, who chanced to have some skill as a 
nurse. 

One glance into the sweet flushed face, one 
touch of the hot throbbing forehead, and 
burning hand, was sofficient to tell her the 
truth. Aline was in the delirium of fever. 

A doctor happened to be in the Castle at the 
time—the one who had been sent for to see 
Mrs. Charlton—and he was brought into the 
governese’s apartments. - 

He said at once she was suffering from brain 
fever, and declared that the greatest skill and 
attention were necessary to save her life. 

Thereupon the Countess, half distracted 
with all the woes accumulating upon her, 

phed off to London for a hospital nurse, 

and a few hours later one was installed at the 

poor girl's bedside—where she was destined to 

kee om vigil for many a long day and weury 

ight. 

eanwhile, on the morning following the 

murder, it was decided that an inquest should 
be held on poor Adeline Charlton's body, 
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Daring the night Bertie had paced miser- 
ably to and froin his bedroom, half distracted 
by the horror of the situation, and racking his 
brain to discover the wretched assassin whose 
hand had taken a helpless woman’s life. 

By Ronald Galbraith’s express command 
he waa left alone, otherwise Mr. Proctor and 
others would have been pestering him with 
questions which he would have found it ‘both 
difficalt and painful to answer. 

As soon as the coroner arrived Charlton 
was requested to go downstairs to the library, 
whither the murdered woman's body ‘had 
already been taken, and, on coming out of his 
rooms he noticed a policeman stationed on the 
landing, but his brain was too hazy to suggest 
the reason of his presence. 

In the library ail the Countess’s male guests 
were assembled, as well as the coroner and 
the jary, and proceedings commenced by the 
evidence of Dr. Copeland—the physician who 
had been sent for after the discovery of the 
orime, 

Ho said little enough, simply stating that 
Mrs. Charlton's death had been caused by a 
blow from w knife or dagger, which had 
penétrated to the heart. Such a blow could 
not have been self-inflicted—conld only, in- 
deed, have been dealt by the hand of a strong 
man, and must have ocsased instantaneous 
death. Probably the dectased lady did not 
even groan, end that would account for no 
ecreams being heard. 

The next witness oslled was Selina Hill— 
Mrs. Churlton’s lady’s maid—who had been 
the first to discover the murder, and she 
testified to having heard voices im: her mis- 
tress’s sitting-room a little before twelve 
o'clock. One she recognized’ as“that of her 
m'streas, the other was lower and ‘desper— 
evidently a man’s voice—and she supposed it 
to be that of Captain Charlton, but she could 
not swear to it for certain. 

Asked whether she heard what waa said, 
she replied in the negative. “She was in the 
bedroom adjoining—bad ctme upstairs to 
attend to the fire. and did not stay more'than 
ten minutes; but—here she hesitated, and 
on ‘being pressed to continue, ‘added ‘that she 
fancied some sort of a quarrel was going on, 
ju?ging from the sound of Mrs. Charlton's 
voice. 

The coroner then asked if Captain and 
Mrs, Charlton lived on good terms with each 
other, and the witness reluctantly admitted 
they did not, and then ‘glanced ‘xoross at 
Bertie, and began to ory. 

Seeing her distress, he said,— 

‘Speak the trath, Hill. You need not be 
afraid of wounding my feelings, or making 
me angry.” 


The coroner looked rather annoyed at the | 


iaterruption, and shxrply told Captain Charl- 
ton to be silent. 

Then he turned to the witnese again, and 
questioned her at some length, trying to elicit 
particulars of the terms on which Mrs. 
Charlton really had heen with her husband. 

The lady's maid gonfessed to having over- 
heard several disputes between them, but it 
vas generally Mrs. Charlton who quarrelled ; 
her husband, asa rale, held his tongue, 

Ferther pressed, Selina Hill said she had 
heard her mistress tell the Captain that he 
had married her for her money, and that if 
he conld have that without her he would be 
pleased. 

So far as she could see the Captain had 
always treated his wife with the greatest kind: 
ness and consideration—more than she should 
have done if she had been in his place ! 

Asked as to the position of the suite of rooms 
occupied by the Charltons she explained that 
they consisted of four. A sitting room with 
& bedroom beyond. On‘ the rignt and left of 
the sitting-room were Csuptain and Mrs, 
Charlton’s dressing-rooms, both of which 
could be entered from the passage, and both 
of which had doors leading into the’ sitting- 
room, while the bedroom had a door giving 
access to another paseage, snd it was through 
this door she had left last night while ber 


‘struck him in’ that light before. * 
continded ‘the Coroner, ‘ 





mistress and her companion were in the: sit: 
ting robm. 

The Oonntess Galbraith was' the-next to 
give evidence, and she was sO much overcome 
with grief that she could’ hardly speak. The 
deceased lady had been a cousin of hers, and 
the last time ‘she saw her dlive°was in the 
ball réom at a little ‘before /twelve’ o'clock. 
She had come up to ‘her: dined of 
not feeling very well— ‘fan she ‘had 
danced too moch; and announéed -her inten- 
tion of seeking out her’ husband, and ‘getting 
him to ‘take her upstdira;“where ‘she said she 
should rest’ for halfian4hour “before coming 
down to supper. “Lady “Galbraith'-hadad- 
vised her to do 80, ‘and when“she saw her 
next, she was’ dead. 

The Coroner begged leave'toput a question. 


Was Lady Galbrsith quite suré of’ the time? : 


Yes, quite sure. Sapper was’ to have* been 
served ut twelve, and 1¢' was*before ‘that, 50 
she was enabled to fix:it acourately. 

Then Bertie himself stood’ ap, ands great 
hush fell upon ‘the rere oer art — 
everyone peered forward to ‘get a glimpse o 
him. He was very palé and Seitated jhehad 
not shaved that morning, ‘and ‘there was a 
general haggardness about-‘his appearance 
that formed a very great cbiitract to bis asual. 
demeanour. He looked, in fact, ten’ “years 
older than he had looked the a night. 

He repeated whathe hadteldMr. Proctor, 
namely, that he danced the lanters with his 
wife, and’ then left her talking to Mr. Dela. 
meré, who happened to be' her partner for the 
next’dande: After that he had not-seem her 
alive. 

“With whom did you dancé the nexfvalse?’’ 
asked the Coroner, reférring ‘to some notes 


‘Before him. 


“With Miss “Somers—Diady »Galbraith's 
rness,” he atiswered at Once. 

aes after thud did you datice feain?” 

te 0.” 

‘+And you did not ‘renain™“in ‘the ball- 
room?” 

ty No.” 

““ Where did you'go to?” 

“ Upstairs to my dresding-room.” 

“* And how longidid’you'stay there?” 

‘‘T cannot say—ten minutes'or & quarter of 
an hour, perhwps.”’ 

‘*Then you were there while your wifé Was 
in the adjoining sitting‘room ?” 

* No—at least, if she was there, I did not- 
know of her presence.” 

As a matter of fact, Bertie had gone down- 
stairs jast five minutes before Adeline came 


up, but this he was not in a position to state. * 


‘*And on leaving your dressing roont where 
did you go?” 

‘Bertie answered’ without hesitation. He 
had made-up his mind that Afind mast, at‘all 
hezards, be saved from the consequence of his 
imprtidence; no matter what the risk to him. 
self might be, : 


deliberately, and a slight miarmu? of sstonish-' 
ment was audible at his > 

“Having changed your dress ? ’” 

“Raving changed mytress.” 

“That was a strange Hae Ky ¥ou' todo, 
was it not, Captain’ Obarlton 7” 

‘Bertie made no reply. "Now‘he’eame' td 


think the ‘circttmstance 'oVer;“he: Was" ready’ 


to' confers that it was strange; but’ i#*had not 


“Why, may Park; 
* @id you go into the plantation ?'”° 

** Becaose I wanted & ‘walk-—-I was tired of 
being indoors, I supposé,” Bertie dtiswered, 
but even to himseif thétxensé sounded weak, 

‘“H’m!’? muttered the Cototier, with 4 lodk 
of incredulity. ‘“ Do\'you* ‘réeognise’ ‘these 
garments?” he added, ag ‘one ‘of ‘the police-* 
men produced the Toteador cdstuttie Iton 
had wort the nizht before. 

“ Yes—at least,’ hesitating‘as he saw the 
condition of the clothes; “my costume’ was a 
Spanish one, but it -was*new, and not soiled 
like those things ure,” for’ thé garments were 
crampled and dingy, and—what was ‘that 


7 De 


‘} conversation ‘with a 


his 
“TP went out into the ‘plantetion;”*he said,?! 
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ScnaneEneeeneiene ee 
‘dark: ved Btain° upon thea, “Surely; it wa; 
blood ! . 

“Do you'-mean to! deny®thatbehese ar, 
yours? said the Coroner,*#tertily. ' 

“I do not deny it. I say they are Ji, 
mine, bat Kcannot ‘anderstandhow'they go; 
‘in that eondition.”’ 

After this it was intimated that the officer’; 
examination was over; and he‘¢atdown ; but 
as ‘he ‘looked ‘round: the room‘it struck hin 
‘that a subsie’ change” had Gome“ver the 
familiar faces about them—they were’ turned 
‘away, or they looked: at! hinr‘edidly and 
sternly. There was very ditele’sympathy 
visible amongst them. : 

e “by some’ vague dreads—gome 
‘fear that he: coaldendt. pat into 
words—he sat still, while the hall-porter was 
examined. ’ 

This man's evidence was short, ‘and to the 
poiat. He ‘had ‘been ‘sitting ‘near ‘the front 
door during the whole of the’eveningy-and he 
was prepared to ewear that noone+neither 
Captain Charlton nor: anyore ‘else-left the 
Castle by the‘principal entrance’ between the 
hours of ‘eleven ‘and ‘one. Ifthey went out, 
they must have gone by another’ way. 

Toen came a policeman ‘named ke, who 
L said’ he ‘had been called 'to ‘stie Castle’ that 
‘morning at’ ‘two a.m —that°was Bfter the 
murder had been committed. Captain Obarl. 
t ton had remained in‘his dressing room during 
most 6f ‘the night; buf’on hia *ééparture he 
(Dyke) had searched it, and had- ‘discovered 
the Toreador dress pushed behind a large 
wardrobe thatithe room océntafned. It was 
all crashed and ‘crumpled ap/and there were 
‘stains ‘of Blood upon it. fi 

After this'the Ooroner prodeeded to sum 
up; and)\ad Bertie’ heatd trios, an ‘idea of the 
ewfal itrath ‘buret spon’ him) dlmost ‘over. 
whelming hint with‘ite*horror. = ° 

He ‘pointed’ ouf that the ‘taet Worda ‘uttered 
by the deceased tady had’ been her dedlaration 
that’ she inténded''to find Her hudband aud 
get him to take her upstate tot her sitting. 

room, where she’ resting fora while. 
* Novone>had noticed « her going’ apetairs; but 
her maid testified to having heard her’in 
} "0 tel 
 imapined tobe Captain “Chariton, “And, in- 
ae sort Pea rer tural} for®-who 
» would “bet likely’ to ‘ae y*her® tober 

rivate sitting room except her own ‘hus. 
; nd ? Rid 

Captein "Oharlton, howevef@enied that be 
bhad seen’ her wfter°ehe left’ thé Ball-room, 
although he confessed that he wasin“his 
Gressing*room ‘at “bet ween’ if’ eleven 
and ‘a ‘quarter to twelve—ab6 ‘time the 
ia ; “aga ns 


stairs, é 
-% Shrek aca the Bo tee 
my duty’ to p oo y ow efter Tor or“agains 
Captain Charlton, but it ith +6 Yemind 
° peer : le ‘réeabotr; *heehanged 
‘attire for o hivh would 


ly Hhsy : ther went oat 
lantalt - 


duet, & abrange 
“‘Yhing 0 Go; wher! the'gro dnd warvovered wit! 
\ pnd td the Pbermometeks afvéro! Bvi- 
ently, too; he ‘mide his’ exit byesome: side 
door, for you the’ “wear 
‘that ‘he “cid? not’ throu tivicipal 
entrafite. Of thé , Gress 
she days néthing, ‘neither does*he’ attempt 32 
explaration of the blobd staing found upon -t. 
You- will (also ‘rérientber that, actording 10 
Lady Galbraith'y évidence, "Charltoa 
had ® wound on his hand, which wad’ dtip- 
"ping wits Blood iene ateted ‘the-@astle, 
after the nrurder, and he offers’no explens- 
tion. I will also recall toy our #vind-what the 
"e. ieid,: Hilly'caid ‘with regard to 
the rélations extsting between - the ‘dead lady 
‘andHer Husband; dnd leave yoa'to forni your 
ownl oonélusion‘in the metter,”’ | 
After a few more remarks; all of the same 
tenor, the jaty retired to consider their verdict, 
‘and in‘thé interval ‘a dead wilefice reigned 12 
| the library. Hveryone seemed ufraid oo se 
—seemed afraid to look at ‘his'heigbour, a0: 
nots single remark was d@dressed°to Bertie 
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himself, who remained with his arms folded 

over his chest, ee his F toe a the 
d, cc gronged ost in deep thoug 

or ryhen. ary retutned,a thrill of exeite- 

ment was felt by everyone. They had taken 

guch a short time to consult that Ye was clear 

4hey must-be unanimous in their opinion. And 














“ Certainly! There can be no other 
sentence when,the verdici is one of wilful 
murder |" 


Ronald groaned aloud. His ownttrduibles— 

the loss of Cecile—were forgotten in theewfal 

calamity that had befallen his his friend. 
‘tdisasee !” he exclaimed, laying hischand 





Ths servant was a kitchen-maid, named 
Susan Mills, aud. she had no buainesa, pstairs 
at all. It was partly this reason#hathad kept 
her silent at. the,inquest ; ee there 
was nodanger of anyone observingwher, she 


had:determined to ema of see- 
t ey len- 
und | ret apertct ibs Cuodoamea re. 





this wasjiitdeed, the case, ‘for “their verdict } on; the barrister’s. arm. 6 You. — —- 
prepa } hia — whether ones eee m guilty or hadwescribed to; 
pata the degeased, Adeli Hy fom ib know yous-skill in these criminaloases, 's evidence was ota genio im- 
in, Aied’, fuom¥\the. effects nd p-manganiget him off, that manvis portance, for ake. ‘was singularly. clear, with 
» and jqpouese! ! ; {7 . (It seemed thatdireetly she 
thati wae struck by | 2 tr. Proctor yee ae ‘0 pservedis dy and:-gentlemancoming 
her ny» Captain im fs ‘imaposed upon 2}, hediad “hidden. behind a statue, and 
. whom we xeturn jhisstaste, .and he ori yee abe eit 4 , ast ag she did soyahe:heard 
& detective | /But ‘Rowsldwould take no denial, )itis , yandithisedstied hensedlx the 
ont during Asfaithe ' "s-¢alent ae ion if-she casaeent, and 
d forward ipa d:veniits: being employed omehis |, ad emould 
' 0 Svuagainy abe. re- 






_ousrran. 15 
territte cera aaa 


serious, ’ might: ip» ra t the tes ps ienever b im 

m: theyntoncetelasedetosake bail Ronald, but at this the: 

for his esppearenc thew rdiugly ha 

lodged in the county gaoljtheregieponderan- “ Ldon'eagree with f3) odke, wiiihas T 

—- on br cha, iu cael of — 
at the evidence agains 8. ai b prastioe however tri 

seriousmature he himself could see, seat er ay? end. Poni 

other thing also made.itself clear—name! went ispose of a knife or dagger; 

that mest of his so-called friends thanght him : hayefew doubts:that the weapon is atill 

guilty. Hecould seenow the greta Prootor’s ims oi 6 i be difficult to get 

questions on the night of the mmrder, and abit. 12 re a otive on ‘the-other side, 


Sydney Borlase’s inuendoes, which, at the) and 


time, had not strack him as meaning anything 
articular. A few people remained true to | 
im, and asserted their belief in hie innocence | 
—the Countess and Ronald Galbraith amongst 
the number. 

“I have knownshim from boyhood—we 
were at: Eton togesher,’’ said the latter, when 
speaking | with . Mr. Proctor regarding ‘the 
marder, ‘and I am quite certain that he is 
incapable of; such a: crime as murder, ‘He 
may have been a little wild—ruoa aay = his 
money,and all that-sort of thing—bat he is 
the most honourable’ fellow in'the: world, and 
the kindest-hearted.” 

‘“Toat amay be,"’ returned she barrister; 
doubtfally,i ‘and for all that, he may,.in a 
moment of passion, have been carried out of 
hi and: swuok-the fatal ‘blow:: My ex- 
perience: bas: been longer than yours; and I 
know human mature better shan you do.” : 

mw don's understand Bertie Charlton as 
W 

Mr. Proctor nodded sagely, and looked un- 
convinced. » 

‘ Timeavill ‘prove; bat meanwhile things 


look very black against him, as you yourself 


must sees) In « crimese of. this: -descri ption 
one has to look for’ s«motive,.and here; we 
have ‘the fact that: the husband did not care 
tor the owife, that the © wife): was: constantly 
nagging and: tormenting him) and that her 
death would put him inpossession of a con- 
siderable'sum of money-+for;as Mrs. Charlton 
has not made wil)}her!personal property, 
which amounts t9 a Bei, ok will all go to 
her husband, ‘while’ the landed estates—algo 
worth a good deal—go to her cousin, Sydney 
Borlase, who-is-hér-heir-at-law. 

‘That husband and wife did not agree is 
beyond dispute.Then, again, we have Bertie's 
mysterious disa @ fromthe bal!.room, 
his change of attire, and the fact of his hiding 
his Toreador dress:because of: the stains of 
blood that would have betrayed so much. His 
manner; too,when wemet himin ry; 
was very str and that; cut on. his.hand 
—he says it wad a seratch;«but: it may have 
been # wound:from the!knife, No, I am of 
anie ‘that: Oaptain Charlton will be found 

ty. 


“‘ And condemned to death ?”’ 


9 circamstauces of the 
case, T should eny Captain Charlton's visit to 
the plantation was for the purpose of burying 
it there.” 

‘** Good heavens !" 

‘*No doubt,” continued the barrister, imper- 
turbably, ‘ithe {idea will not-stzike, those 
danderheade ; but asseon asthe snow goes I 
shall, myaelf, institute a minute search imthe 
plantation. At-present it is impossible.” 

For the snow still lay heavily on the ground, 
and showed no signs of melting, even after the 
New Year had 'comeiin. 

It was avery sad New Years’ Day at Gal- 
braith Gastle: All the guesta had departed 
save Mr. Proctor, and .the Countess: would 
haveigone too, bat for some instinct of loyalty 
‘towards Bertie, which made her fancy it, would 
look like desertion if she went.away while his 
fate was so undecided, 

‘€T. could {not have: believed such, trouble 
could. come mpon us all,” she observed ‘to, her 
brothér-in-law. “ It is true it, never rains but 
‘if pours, and there is nothing but sorrow, 
ivhichever way I turn. . That poor Jittle Miss 
Somers!is-so ill that, her life is,despaired of.” 

‘+ Indeed 1” Ronald: said, sympathetically. 
“I am-very-sorry for her, She seamed a sweet 
little thing.” 

‘She has been delirious ever since the day 
after:-the murder’’—the Countess’s voice 
instinctively..sank-——‘‘and she. is constantly 
calling-out for‘Bertie, Bertie,’ . I am ‘afraid 
the poor'child was in love with him. » I some- 
times wonder :whether she could throw any 
light on the events of that awfal night.” 

‘What do: you mean?” asked, Ronald, 
es and the Countess merveusly drew 

ck. 

‘Oh, nothing! It was only afancy of mine. 
I don’t in the least suppose there is anyihing 
imit.”’ 

Neither did Ronald atthe time, but it 
recurred to him afterwards very forcibly. 

In the meantime fresh evidence had been 


‘gathered. 

One of the servants, whom ‘timidity, had 
kept back at the inquest, now, cameforward, 
and said that she had seen a lady aud gentle. 
man go into Mrs, Charlton's sitting-room at 
about @ quarter to twelve on the night.of the 
murder, 





ch hs statue, and»while there 
und from inside*the sitting- 





om jtimiesemisd like a deep groan, At wae 
¢ | not wane wie bn some minates later,the door 


e gentleman came.out—alone. 
ee} ape outthestable’'clock.strack 


‘girkuwas qaite positive, and she 

on ded sias shewas, ‘mill behind -thevstatue 
osiatterwards,: Mrs. Ohar!- 

pains wanieredthe room,. and-fonnd her 


neethe ime that the.fatalblow must have 
Pare ae was fixed -beyond a doubt aa 
having. beet between a quarter. to twelve and 
— diglav:, and this was a very great help 

to L glnaidete the mystery of 
Adeline Obarison's-dea: 

When itoame an a the girl Mills 
regarding the appearance of the gentleman 
who bad acoompznied-the murdered woman, 
all she could say was that he was tall, and 
wore a black mask and a black dress, On 
these points she was quite clear, and here her 
evidence did not tally with the theory for the 
prosecution. 

“Tf,” said Mec. Proctor, speaking to Gal- 
braith on the subject, ‘if Cbarltom wore: his 
black domino when he struck «the ‘blow, how 
is it that the Toreador dress is stained with 
blood? Thisiscertainly'a point ia yourfriend's 
favour.” 

Daring his’ interview with’ Bertie in the 
prison, he told the: officer what Sasan Mills 
said. Bertie listened with the apathy that had 
fallen upon him since ‘his apprehension, and 
did not seem to Jay mach stress: on+:the 
kitchen -maid’s testimony. 

**I don’t sed that it does me eithér’'good or 
harm,” he observed, indifferently.“ F had 
changed my Toreador-drees before a quarter 
to twelve, and wore a: mask aud blackdomino 
similar to those the girl describes.” 

“Then how did the, Spanish dress get 
stained?” shrewdly asked Phe barrister, on 
the alert for any admiesion into: which hig 
client might be betrayed; for, to téll the truth, 
he would have been very glad to satisfy him- 
self whether Chatiton was really irimocent or 
guilty, His owa opinion feanéd tothe latter 
hy pothesis. 

“ How can I tell?’’ Bertie demanded. “The 
fame hand that killed my wife threw suas- 
picion on me by dabbling my clothes in’ blood, 
I suppose.” 

* Weil, then,” said Mr. Prootor, laying down 
his forefinger emphatically, “ the case now lies 
in a nutshell.. Itis-quite impossible to dis- 
pute the.girl Mills’s évideuce, and she.ewears 
that she-beard what mnst, have been your 
wife's dying groan between the three. quarters 
and the hour. If you can prove that at that 
time. you were somewhere elae an aliby is made 
oat, and you are.s free. aan.’ 

The change in the officer's..face did, not es- 
cape Mr, Proctor’s practised eye. The qnarter 
of an hour ‘alluded, to, Bertie, knew he had 
spent)in Aline’sqrgom ia,the Tower, bat he 
could not-say, this, 

“If my -dreedom, Aopenda, on that I am 
doomed,"’ he returned, gloomily. 
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(BERTIE TOOK OUT A HANDEEBCHIEF AND STAUNCHED 2 BE BLCOD, 4ND A FEW SECONDS LATER TWO MEN CAME DOWN THE PATH !] 


** But do you not know where you were at 
that time?” 

‘“* Yes—I know.” 

** But you won’t tell me?” 

‘*No,” Bertie answered, steadily, ‘‘ I; will 
neither tell you nor anyone else.” 

The barrister got = % some excitement, 
and the narrow limits of the cell. 

“I'm sure I don’t know what you expect 
me or anyone else to do for you if you per- 
severe in this obstinacy,’’ he muttered, an- 
grily. ‘‘ Here am I doing my best to get you 
off, and you not only decline to help me, but 
actually throw obstacles in my way !” 

‘*ITam very sorry,” the young man said, 
his pale fase flushing. ‘‘ Bat I have no alter- 
native but silence.” 

The lawyer stood still, and looked at him 
attentively out of his keen grey eyes. 

“I suppose you are aware that that is 
equivalent toa confession of guilt?” 

“It is not, ’’ Charlton exclaimed, with quiet 
emphasis. ‘I give you my word of bonour— 
I swear you the most solemn oath—that I am 
as innocent of my wife’s death as you your- 
self!" 

‘And as ignorant of her murderer?” 
queried Mr. Proctor, impressed, despite his 
cynicism, by the prisoner’s manner, 

“And as ignorant of her morderer,”’ re- 
peated Bertie, in the same quietly assured 
tone. 

** You have no suspicions?" 

Bertie hesitated a moment. Several times 
a wild idea had flashed across his mind with 
regard to the crime, but he had dismissed it as 
unworthy. 

“No,” he returned. ‘Until to-day I 
fancied the murderer must have come in 
search of jewels, and have been interrupted 
by my wife.” 

«“ That has struck me, too,” said Mr. Proc- 
tor. “It is quite possible that the news of 
the ball had spread all over the country, and 
offered itself as a temptiug opportunity to the 
professional burglar, who, in a mask and 





domino, would run small risk of detection. 
But that theory is upset by the fact of Mrs. 
Charlton taking the man into her sitting- 
room ; and my opinion now is that it is in the 
circle of the Castle itself that we must look 
for the assassin.”’ 

Bertie acquiesced, but threw out no sug- 
gestions ; and Mr. Proctor went away, con- 
vinced of his innocence (for the way in which 
he bad declared it had saticfied the barrister 
that he spoke the truth), but deeply incensed 
at his refusal to be perfectly candid with his 
legal adviser. 

“There is something behind—some inner 
mystery that I must clear up!” he said, when 
giving Lady Galbraith and Ronald an account 
of the interview. ‘No doubt be has some 
powerful reason for keeping silence, and ten 
to one a woman is at the bottom of it. Yes. 
It ia a case of ‘ Cherchez la femme’!” 

The Countess started, and exchanged a 
quick glance with her brother-in-law, which 
the barrister perceived. 

“ Well, y Galbraith, what is it?” 

Nothing,” the Countess answered, eva- 
sively. “ An idea struck me—that is all.” 

“ Will you not communicate it to me?" 

“It won’t help you, I am afraid.” 

‘* Permit me to be the best judge of that.” 

“ Well,’ answered the Countess, thas pressed, 
“I noticed on the night of the ball that my 
governess, Miss Somers, disappeared from 
the room at about the same time as Oaptain 
Charlton, and did not come in again after- 
wards. The next morning she was delirious. 
Of course, is may be merely an accidental 
coincidence, but the two knew each other 
some time ago, and I fancy Mrs. Charlton was 
@ little jealous of the governess.” 

‘*I must see this girl—at once!" exclaimed 
Mr. Proctor, impulsively, bat Lady Galbraith 
shook her head. “* ~ © ougam 

“ Impossible, Mr. Proctor. She is still very 
ill—so ill that no one is allowed to go near 
her save the nurse and doctor, and her life 
hangs on the merest thread of hope.” 





“ Tiresome girl!” said the barrister, with 
an egotism of which he was quite unconscious. 
“ Directly she gets better let me know.” 

The question that Bertie himself had been 
longing to ask was if Aline was still at the 
Castle, but he had refrained lest, by so doing, 
he betrayed his interest in the young girl. 
However, the day after his interview with 
Mr. Proctor, Lady Galbraith herself wrote 
to him, and in her letter she mentioned the 
fact of the governese’s illness. Bertie groaned 
as he read it, 

“I think I am doomed to misfortune 
upon her!” he muttered, but at the same 
time his resolve was confirmed to go to an 
ignominious death rather than sully her naw 
by letting it be dragged through the Law 
Courts, and defamed by the newspapers. 

Of proving his own innocence he had list!e 
hope. Circumstances were so fearfally 
against him that it seemed impossible to over- 
come them, especially as in the one important 
point his tongue was tied. 

What a wasted life his had been all through ! 
he thought, bitterly. If the time were only 
given him, he would redeem the past by * 
very different future. 

Bat that could hardly be—the future, as be 
saw it, was too terrible to be dwelt upon. 


(To be continued.) 








Wuex I behold, says a modern writer. ® 
fashionable table set out, I fancy that I cee 
gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies, with 
other innumerable distempers, lying in ambu?- 
cade among the dishes. Nature delight? 2 
the most plain and simple diet. Every anim+! 
but man keeps to one dish. Herbs are the 
food of this species, fish of that, and flesh °¢ 
a third. Man falls upon everything t's 
comes in his way; not the smallest fruit oF 
excrescence of the earth, scarce a berry oF ® 
mushrcom, can escape him. 
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BERYL’S ENGAGEMENT. 
—'0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ax old country house, a pretty room—half 
bondoir, half stady—and two girls deep in con- 
versation, who, save that both were young and 
both were gently born, presented the greatest 
possible contrast to each other. 

Diana Leigh—Lady Di, as her friends love 
to call her—was the prettiest and merriest of 
coquettes. 

It was said of her that she began to flirt 
when she was five years old, and had carried 
the accomplishment to a fine art; but there was 
one thing to be said in her defence, she was 
just the same to all her admirers—fascinating, 
bewildering, and capricious, all three by turns, 
but not one of the men who hovered round her 
could say freely she had ever given him more 
favour she vouchsafed to his fellows, and, 
somehow, this one thing told in her favour even 
With the strictest of matrons, 

She was not quite heartless, she declared, 
and if ever the right man came she would for- 
get her follies, 

Certainly she was an embarrassing charge. 
Her mother, after chaperoning her through 
the London seasons, feli quite weary of the 
task. An English marquis, a foreign prince, 
and a London millionaire, had all sighed 
before Lady Di, and sighed in vain, She had 
come back to Langlands quite heart. whole, 
With an upromantically healthy appetite, and 
a most sublime indifference to her mother’s 


“Toan’t help Lord West proposing to me, 
mamms,” she said simply. ‘I'm sure I never 
asked him to, If he'd inquired my advice on 


the subject it would have been as short and | 
| from theirs. 


emphatic . Punch's counsel to those about to 
— on’t,”’ 
“My dear Di,” said poor Lady Langlands, 


i‘ oH! JACK, BE MERCIFUL TO ME AND SPARE ME. 





fairly at her wits’ end, ‘‘do you ever think 
seriously of your future?” 

‘““No,” returned the incorrigible Diana. 
“‘ Everyone’s future is old age and grey hairs 
if they live long enough. I don’t think either 
prospect alluring.” 

‘*Do be serious, Di. When your father dies " 
—and the tears came into her eyes, for she 
dearly loved the Earl—‘' don’t you see how 
changed your position will be? We shall loce 
our home, and my jointare is so small I shall 
not be able to give you all the Juxuries youare 
used to. Besides, dear, my own health is uncer- 
tain. If you are left an orphan, unmarried, Di, 
with only five thousand pounds for your 
fortune, I fear you will find life dreary work. 
I have no wish to speak against Sybil, but I 
think you would not be bappy as an inmate of 
her house,” 

«I detest Sybil,” said Di, frankly. ‘‘ What- 
ever possessed Frank to marry at twenty-two, 
and to marry her, I never could make out. No, 
mother dear, don’t talk of dying ; but if I were 
left alone in the world be sure I would rather 
black shoes for a living than be a pensioner on 
my august sister-in-law !”’ 

The young Viscountess was not a favourite 
in her husband’s family; Lord Leigh bad 
married, fresh from college, an heiress. of 
enormous fortune, a little older than himself. 

She had been faultlessly educated, had 
etiquette and grammar at her fingers’ ends ; 
was more accomplished than a governess, but 
report said she had never bad a grandfather, 

As the years rolled on, and the influence over 
her husband grew stropger—although all out- 
ward courtesy was shown towards his family— 
both father and mother felt a gulf between 
them and their only son. 

They found no fault with Sybil, but the 
pettiness of her nature jarred on them ; they 
found that on all points her views differed 


Lord Langlands was turned sixty-five, and 





gave signs of breaking. It might well be that in - 
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two or three years Lady Leigh ruled at the 
Castle. 

Di felt there was truth in her mother's 
warning, but no one had touched her heart, 
and it seemed to the girl she was very happy 
as she was, 

Something of this she had been saying to 
Beryl Vernon, her friend and confidante, on 
the dull October day when we first see them. 

Beryl was twenty-two, just two years older 
than Lady Di, but they had been intimate 
from childhood—ever since the time when, dur- 
ing her mother’s dangerous illness, littl. Beryl! 
had been brought to the Castle, and for one 
brief year been treated by the Countess as a 
second daughter, 

Alas for 1! Her mother, who had been 
@ girlish friend of Lady Langlands, died, and 
within twelve months her father married 


again. 
The Earl offered to keep the little girl 
er adopt her in fact—but Di Vernon 
aot e 


His second wife—a scheming and ambitious 
woman—decided the Langlands would never 
lose sight of the little Beryl, and that, by 
keeping her in her father’s house the great 
People of the village must perforce visit there. 

e first Mrs. Vernon had been an inti- 
mate guest at the Castle, why not the second ? 

It was a mistaken idea. The Countess, who 
had only tolerated the doctor for her friend’s 
sake, and was disgusted with his so speedily 
forgetting her, conceived a great aversion for 
Beryl’s stepmother. 

She was never rude, never uncourteous ; she 
showed her a ome | the same amount of 
civility she bestowed on other people in the 
village, but nothing more. 

Beryl had always come to the Castle every 
day to share Di's lessons; she did so still. 
Mrs. Vernon could hardly interfere, as to 
refuse the boon would have cost her the 
expense of a governess at home ; besides, she 
dared not offend the Castle family, a rival 
doctor having come to Langlands, who would 
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s assertion of the Countess was looked on 
by lier husband and Di (she never uttered it 
to amyone else) as almost as preposterous as 
another. theory of hers—that Mgryl was 


have had a fatal ascendency over Dr. Vernon 
bat forthe latter's being known ad'the Earl's 
attendant. 

Mrs. Vernon dared not openly interfere, but 
she revenged herself on Bery]. Many a taunt, 
many a sneer, was levelled atthe child; and 
as she grew older, and the tribe of half- 4 
brothers and sisters increased, she was kept 
80 perpetually at work that it was areal diffi- 
culty for her to get to the Castle where— f* 
though: school days had long been over—she § 
was always a welcome guest, 

At twenty Lady Diewas a happy,careless 
creature, whose will wasslaw to her doting 

ts, save for occasional skirmishes with }éalm 
sister-in-law. She:hadnever had ‘a harsh 
word spoken to her.in herlife,.and of real 4oté- th ; 


troubleshe had no experience, pot rar ge | Be 
older, Beryl Vi : D 

to. sorrow. Ever since:her studiesswshded=five | *wéeather 
‘years before—she meager cennere om a “*: 

four eldest: ja . wand muther is wory.dondot 
to the five: tittle::omes: anduli : i 
needlewomsn 


equpeaiiiad —" Doctor 
e:'on the ‘s 
no onewsuld make out! ‘She :bad mar- 
tied now-ieleven pears, and -she«was a-far | 
remaithanwheneshe accepted him; 
¢ with alb-herdanlte:of\semper she must 
have been a good:-memagerwand an: 
dustrions womau,forshe: ‘ 
She made ber husband comfoertable»and; no 
one had ever-seen one of@rer.nine children 
dirty or neglected. Nine Ghildren, azditthe 
eldest only ten—for iwins¥had visitedii4he 
Doctor's house twice—it-wasmo wond 
was plenty to do at Woodbine Villa,juand 
that a holiday for Beryl was hard to comié-by. 
But Mrs. Vernon could not have made the 


aif saaiinoa, 


instantae@y¥ Vernon bluched-crim- 
idvher face andneck; then 
th, and-said quite 


hatpeopie say.” — 
cule ond carebess 


> 


rer dees int-pat-hichaipmaas 


to him I knew nothing about prize pigs, he was 
asking me to be his wife.” 

‘ And you Jaughed and refused ?”’ said Bery| 
ua he Oh, Di, where will you find you 


“I> refused,” said Lady Di, “but he 
wouldn’t¢akemd‘for:amianswer. I am sure] 
had toldwhimiethree times I didn’t care for 
him liketthatiwhen we were interrupted, 4 
cablegranieicom America: that had gone to 
Whiteladiemwaabroight-on here by a groom, 
He opened .itjand found that his ame was 


a 





'A-et she outside. He'll bet . . amontl 
bpavesks. It will be time wencigh=t 


girl's life wretched by always nagging at her ; 
and it was positively wicked to reproach 
her for the expenses of her maintenance, 
since Beryl certainly did the work’ of-two 
servants for the food of one, and no wages 
at all except the trifle absolutely necessary 
to keep her in clothes—a trifle, indéed, since 
for years Lady Langlands, guessing the state 
of affairs, had always bought her favouritesuch 


— yet ;-bat I didnot send:himawa 


“You know where he is gone. You know 
how people talk in this place, Di. It is all 
over the village he was here on“Saturday 
night, and that when he went away he drove 
at a breakneck pace to the station, and caught 
the mail train to London!” 

*‘T hope he did, Beryl,” and: now there»was 
jast a saspicion: of mervousness in her voice. 


“I have not-gaid> a’ word ‘to anyone, even 
mother suspects nothing, but I want to tell 
you aboutit. I know I can trust:you.” 

She was wearing'one of them now—a deep Indeed she could, but if only she-had been a 
wine-coloured velveteen, high tothe neck;‘and | little less preoccapied she must have’ noticed 
down to the wrists, plain enough-by the'side her. friend’s face was pale as marble, and 
of Di's glistening shimmering'silk; an® lovely guessed the trath—the doctor's daughter ‘had 
—— a ——— a yet few prettiest |. — her heart to the wealthy master of /White- 

ing ‘Beryl! had ever “had. ady Di wore )} ladies. 
pale bine; it was em lly-her colour,-set- { They bad been thrown 8 good deal together, 
ting off the dainty pink- and white of ‘her (and though he had never) noticed her, she had 
complexion, avid‘ the*bright gélden ‘tint of; been. able to see. his generous, mature, his 
her hair. Her eyes were like two sapphirettare, | chivalrous, manly courage; and £0, even while 
and they hadttongdarks lashes which‘leoked|| aware ‘he loved .her .friend,ipoor,Beryl had 
almost black as they drovped ‘over“her fair'> suffered him to-become:her‘hero. ; 
skin. The most prejudiced person céuld‘ “not Love is very quick. 
have denied Di's beauty ; indeed, Tentiyson’s Jack .Delamere, (warned, perhaps, by the 
description’ well suited ter: A-danyhter of ,.caumour of, Lady’s Di's flirtations) had never 
= gods, divinely tall, and most ‘divinely worerea die pg pry Ae et bas, 

air ! He was.a great, de ands Castle ; 

The second''Mrs.’ Vernon always spoke of., but then he was a;new-comer in Blankshire, 
her second danghter as an ugly little brown , and, wanted.the Earl's advice about many 
ae a the first adjeotive was not | — Lang nor wails Bis. onianee ae we 

erved, i yeryons knew he admir i (bué,.then, 

Beryl had no’claim to'regular-beauty. Her mankind in general did that); still, not even 
face, too, ‘was one of’ those whose charms , het father or mother aqepertes he lost his 
a _ y Seek y 2 to pass "her by‘un- |,hearé to her at first sight. 1t was left for Beryl 

; t g ‘once Iécked at her, Vernon, her eyes sharpened by her own sad 
ss a wanted to look again. f ae to guess on i onthe 
was & face’ whose beauty now consisted now the 0 lov Sates: to 
chiefly ia expression.’ A ‘very toadhing; ‘wist- listen tc the confidence of the one he loved. 
fal smile, rare and fleeting; sometimes’ lit it | Di never dreamed the tortdre ‘she was’ in- 
up, and showed glimpses of what it' might have? flicting on her friend, or she would have kept 
been ; but, forthe-mogt-part;ithe name giver | "silence at any-coss. 
" Bery! by the — folks—* poor little Miss - eit ee — quite late pone 
ernon '’—suited her. F ; day afternoon, when there was no’one but me 
hg wae were 80 M be enter that ow ; at home, ¢ a TI told him ft —_ 
rge brown cyesseem © lsrgéfor' the | very sorry father was not ‘there’*to te 
a oe Fes as’ — oo brown | him way a pty oy aes oe ae 
sir seemed too heavy for the lit } P80 much abont cat j at he an 

Lady Langlands, whe loved her dearly, de- mother were gone over to Ashton,*and would 

olared, if shea had Bery],-and dreseed® her } dine ‘there. Then he eaid he had not ‘come to 


articles of attire could as not’ be stolen’ or ap- 
propriated for the younger ones without ‘dis- 
covery. 





“properly, she would make a sensation. Bat '' see’them, but me; and before I could explain 


ly,— ae 
Whatyou thimkiot{Mr. Delamere isomere + 


2 . : 
ne ofthe most good-natured j-fo: 


y in America ; in. 
d before he gets 
bout ten days 
thor ten 
stordon my 
schaina then.” Shanske 
“* But mon’t your mother: besremed:: 
keepin a secret from her?” — > 
s wilkbe too pleased fort he is 
iwery fondwofeMr. Dalamereyand you sce 
| Waitelpibebeda so nearxand-he is very well 
off! ”’. 

‘« I see,” returned the girl, who would have 
been happy to marry John Delamere if he 
had had only fifty pounds a year, and been 
forced to live in Iceland to get it. ‘‘ Of course, 
it is jast the kind of match which will please 
Lady Langlands.” 

‘And he has no.xrelationg—except. this 
sister in Canada—and that is such a boon. 
Fancy if he had a mother ready to pounce 
down cn me-every time I amused myself 4 
little ! The old uncle-who left him*Whiteladies 
was the last of his kith and-kin in England, 
so that's all right.” 

‘* And no one is: to know ?” 

* Not till he comes back. He has old-fashioned 
notions. He willgo to papa and ask his con- 
sent before he saye a word toany one. Oh, yes, 
Beryl, you will find the secret willbe kept 
perfectly until Jack comes back, and then it 
will burst on the world of Langlands like 4 
thunderbolt. '-F only’ hope you will be able to 
appear properly surprised.” 

“7 try to.” yu 

© Has'that horrid woman’ been worrying 
you, Beryl?” demanded Lady Di, with more 

ity for her friend than respect for the eccond 

rs. Vernon. “ ¥You-are tooking just like 4 
little white ghost !’’ 

“ T have s headache,’ confessed Beryl. ‘I 
think I am a little tired, There’ was so much 
to do before I could get away.” 

“Those children.” 

* Poor little things!" «aid Beryl, gently. 
‘“« They can’t help being alive,*and there being 
nine of them that’s-the: sunt of: their’ offence, 
Di. If they had come to a*ridh man's house 
they would never have been in the way.” 

*i Nine’ children ‘ander’ eleven must be 3 
nuisance,” said Lady Di; frankly. * Do you 
know, Beryl, I often’ wonder you: don't ran 
away.” i 

« Where to?” asked’ Mies Vernon; gravely: 
“There are times, Di, when I-feel I-ought to 
go away and earn my own living. asher 
looks’ &0° old and careworn, and you know I 
am twenty-two.” 

“ Ay, and for ithe last five years you bave 
saved Mra, Vernon two servants. I think 
you ought to’ go away; Beryl, for your ow? 





sake. Shut up with those children; you sé 
no one from year to year. If you:went into 
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T ootmatatd 


sttaé’ nice family as’ companion, you would 


meet h caer he married |” 
Deryt fade 4 
«‘ But I don’t want to be married, Di." 


‘Then’ you ought: to. You are much too 
gentle ant pfelding “ever'to go throuzh ‘the 


-world alone. “ Someone will always be putting 


on ‘you like’ Mrs. Vernon does now. ‘Now a 
husband ‘would all that, -you know.” 

Berylsmiled spite of herself. 

“T's ‘very kindof ‘you to begin match- 
making for me, Df, bat need not teke the 
trouble.’ Tam going to be an old ‘miaid.”’ 

There was som 2 so°decided in Wer tone 
that Di felt half impressed. 

“Do you mean if; Beryl? 

“ Yes.” 

« Bat‘everyone’ falla*in loveonce, and *you 
can't’ have cared for: anyone yet,’ because 
you've been nowhere to see him.” 

She st d abruptly. ‘Either the two pink 
spots on Beryi’s-face or some strange instinct 
had told--her'the* truth. - Some ‘girls ‘would 
have blnndered ont regrets far more*painful 
than silence’; bat°Diana Leigh; with all her 
faults, had a°very tender heart forthoseshe 
loved, and: also a wonderful amount ‘of -tact. 
She changed the subject so naturally that Béry! 
never guessed her‘ secret had*passed'into her 
friend's keeping. 

“Who can’ thatbe~coming up’ the ‘drive 
with a bag in hi¢ hand? Beryl, do look! It 
must be someone coming to stay.” 

Beryl's eyes followed her friend's. It was 
getting ‘dask.’ ‘The girls’ had dressed early 
that they might enjoy a gossip afterwards. 
Beryl saw'at once it was a stranger, and said 


80. 

Lady Di-rang ‘and cross-quéstioned' the 
footman, 

The gentleman was Sir Owen’ Menteith. 
He had been coming to the Gaéstie ‘with 
Captain “Gordon, ‘but’® failed’td meet the 
latter, s6 o&me’on'‘alone, 

“Jast like Dick,” commented :his' Gotsin, 
when the ‘man*was”onf of ‘the’ room. ” “Dick 
never kept an xppoiiitment “in his life: He 
wrote to’ father he'd’ bs dowirfor the First, and 
bring a friend’ with him. “Here's the nifith 
without our hearing why he didt't oome, 


and now waddenty the’ frien@ ‘appears afone |’* | 


“ Have Jou'ever seen Sit n) Di?” 

“ Never,” said “Di, “frankly ;° “bat! ve 
heard a lot about him. He saved Dick's*lifé 
when he“fitst joined years ago,“and’ they have 
been friends’ tver Bince. * He's got a history.” 

Some revdisciion Of theday #hé hedrd the 
history ‘madéfer ‘blash, ‘Dick Gorton? who 
had knowrr ter‘ever since dhe 'was Lt ars 
petted her all*thess years without falling’ in 
love with her, had wound up hig description 
of his frien® by,“ And it's ‘no-use *you' smilirg 
at him, Di. “He Sas: poor ae charchiumouse, 


and he hates’ women likepoisin:* Atways has * 


since he was jilted year igo.” 

This warning’ was*attered the’ year before 
when Sit’6 wen““then “plain? eo ns Menteith 
—had been inyited ona forg Visitto Bang: 
lands ‘with? the poung’ ckiptain, “At the last 
moment “he ‘nevéer‘cattie, “family affidirs 
preventing him. As ome : 

Di hat fancied it ad 1ale excdse at the'time, 
now she ‘began ‘to’ think it’ mrdstihave been 
true. Theré-hid*heen. dhvee dives between the 
soldier and “thé betohétoy + these sirély°mtet 
have been-ont off suddenty. the 

But it must bé*confested’ Di'a ‘first showght - 
was conquest. “Of cotirse’ She wdald not for: 
& Oven Weck bute bign was (fn Canada. 

ir n “would probably’ stay only a*wéck, 
perhaps ‘fea. * Te -would® done ‘trarmi‘if’she 4 
tried to raixe His spirita andmaké hint odfifess 
there wat ore Woman‘he dotld not hate. 

The pretty ‘coqtittte took oné glance fn the 4 
mirror, and congratulated herself that‘sht'was’ 
looking ‘her-very Best. , ’ 

Then “ford “Langlands, “who “had 'beeri 
welcoming * Sir” Owen’ * with ‘“dld:fashioned 
warmth, and ¢ssuring him they ‘were glad to 
seo him as though he had“brought' Dick ‘too, 
opened” “thé boutioir ‘and introduced the 
Stranger to the-two girls; whose fate he was 
to influence for all time. 





CHAPTER iI. 


Love‘is ® ‘passion which #ttacks us all in 
different ways, Iam qtite suré the proverbial 
“ falling” in love’ might, in many~ cates; be 
far more explicitly desctibed as'walking, cra wl- 
ing, créeping ‘into the’ snare. Yet none of 
would exactly describe the fate which’ hap- 
pened to Diana Leigh. 

It was the ‘old«story of’ the ‘biter bit—the 
danger of playing with ~ edged “tools, d&. 
Gousin Dick failed to put in» an *ppearance, 
Beryl Vernon was detained ‘at-home by some 
childish ailment of the: younger set: of ‘twins. 
Diana and Sir O ven—as'the only two young 
people at the Castle as the ‘danghter ‘of ‘the: 
house and her parents’ guest, were thrown a 
‘ preat deal together; and the spoilt beanty, who: 
had meant’ to inflict # '‘trifling* wound on-the 
Baronet's heart, awoke suddenly to the bitter 
discovery that in the attempt she had lost her 


she had ever met. “His cold, half-stern’ man- 
ner’ fascinated’ her in’ spite of herself. “He 
was nearly forty, and she only just out of-her 
teens. 

‘She was gay; and he was grave. /He never 


fed’ with them from babyhood. ‘He even 
scolded her occasionally in a careless, ‘paternal 
sort of way; but all the’same she loved him. 

She knew ‘her’ own’ secret; but “she-never 
suspected her’ love would ‘ever’ be returned. 
She began to ‘think Dick was right, and Sir 
Owen ‘had suffered’ too’ deeply once* ever to 
trust in ‘a ‘woman again’ Well; he would soon 
be gone, and then he would forget her. 

She was doing noone any harm. Had she 
not told Jack Delamere she did not love him? 
Of course, she ‘shonid keep her word and 


now she’ understood 
love horsélf. 
“Sir Owen ‘stayed a month’ at the’ Oustle 


the pain'of a hopeless 


hoped to: prevail on him’ to remain for Christ- 
mas, when the errant Dick would be sure to 
arrive. 

He went shooting sometimes; but dftencr 
he walked with Diana inthe. gronnds,‘or drove 
“her out ia the pretty’ pony phaeton. 

‘He was sdurtedns “and attentive’ to" the 
Conntess always} but though his’ dark eyes 


Te 


figure, he. epoke ¢o” her’ less. thant to* her 
* mother. 

One afternoon they had been down the’ vil-. 
lageand a sevéré snowstornr’catne ‘on;'so that 
they had to take réfage‘in » obttape:° Its 

mistress had been’ Lady Di’s old murse,and ag 
She made inquiries for all the ‘family “al the 


to Di Sir Owéu’ watched ‘her ‘more -narrewly. 
P than usual. , 
‘* We have not known each other-very’fong,” 
+ skid Sir Owen, a8 the show,’ having ceased; 
“they set off “hothewirds; bat L-Wwisk’ you 


ment.” 
Di started. él 
“ You must be tmistaken,;” she faid} faintly 
quite forgetting Mr. Delamere. a 
‘“T-think not. ‘Gordofhawno' seoréts from 
me, and F know ‘he‘is‘hopiny'to’ be married as 
soon ‘as he \has“his * proms 2} confess it 
puaztes me here 
“fiancée ;-bat——" 
“Sir Owen,” said “Di, brightly, ? “Dick 
and I*haye been’ ‘btether and *“sfster all 
our lives; and; to tell. you’ the trath, he is a’ 
“good deal‘dearér tome than‘my own proper’ 


' “orother. You' mist have Hstened very iid iffe- 


‘rently’ to poor Dick's rhapeodies, or you vould 
know that hie betrothed hae black hair ‘and’ 
durk eyes. Sheis adear little thing ;bat she 
hasn't a penny, and’ ag Dick can't’ quite keep} 
lisr’on a ctptain’s pay, you see>thoy must wait’ 
till he gets on.” , 

‘“* Do you ‘really mean you are not’ engaged 
to him?” 





paid her a compliment—she, who had been | 


followed” every ‘movemént ‘of Di’s grateful | | 


‘Castle, not forgetting Mr. ‘Diott,’" it seemed | 


no ‘stay ebiong*away from hit ¥ 


mé id order ever since I can remember, and‘he 
has been in love with Myra ‘for years.” 

‘* I know," he said, ** he was'engaged to his 
cousin |!” 

‘86 he is.’ Myra is* his mother's niece, 
while his father is'my uncle, so‘both' Myraand 
F aré: bis first’ censing;‘ though ‘between us 
there ia ‘no relationship at all.” 

A ‘long—long: pause. 

“* Lady Di,” said Sir Owen, in a strangely- 
changed voice. ‘‘Do you know I came: here 
believing you a heartless coquette,and : pity- 
ing poor Gordon from my heart!" 

“Well,” said Di; with a.-vain attempt at her 
olds gaisty. ‘‘ Its was) rather: ankind to. me, 
dbut\you see Dick didn't need younpity."What- 
vever: Joam\oMyra Leslie :-certainly is no 
-ecquette |’’ 

‘Can youlforgive:me ?”’ 

‘‘ For believing’ me engaged to. Dick? I 
don't know that it was exactly: am injury. 


‘own. } Dick is.a very ‘good fellow,:and Iam very.fond 
He was so utterly different from any ‘man of him.” 


“Then you have asheart ?”’ 

‘‘ People say not !” 

* Never mind people ; answer me... Di) will 
,yousgive yourself tome ?” 

| Lo you?” 

“T.love you! ;All:these weeks; while I 
thought you-belonged to Diok, I have: known 
the truth, and, hopeless.as.it.was, I loved.you ! 
I am.not rich, Di, as men‘ connt wealth. .My 
income is five thousand a-year, all, told, but 
no wife.shall ever.be more loved than,,you if 
only you will say you will- be mine.” 

And Di's voice.was. half choked by, asob as 
she whispered that she loved him, 

Of course, it was wrong—wickedly wrong, 
a9 strict’ moralists jadjuet truth—but-then, 
‘poor little Di had some excuse, 

She, had: henestly. refused Johu Delamere, 





marry Jack. She could pity him, poor fellow, since shahad told:him:she did; not.Jove.. him, 


jand only reluctantly consented to his, puit-be- 
cause she-saw him imtrouble,and, womaaiike, 
| yielded to. his distress what.she;had refused 


“without a hintof departure. Indeed, the Earl; before. 


She had told ber friend, Beryl Vernon. she 
did, not ‘feel "like John’s future wife. Now 
here .was.a man she loved.as, her own soul, 
yasking for her troth. Should she refuse it 
because for five minutes: she, had. saffered 


! another to address her as hie. fiancée ? 


| Mr. Delamere swould ke:generous.and re- 
; ease her, she never doubted. She saw.before 
® yery..painful interview, ~what the 
French calla mauvais quart d'heure, but she 
never doubted that, once endured, .all would 
be well... And then .she forgot all else, as, in 
the gathering darkness, alone. together .in the 
deserted grounds, Sir Owen took her.in his 
(arma, and sealed their betrotha! with passion- 
ate kisees, : 
~ You ‘shall have* your own way.in~ all 
things,” he whispered, fondly. '**Only, my 
darling, T-come of a jealous race, you‘will.not 
try metoo far. “It will be torture; to -me if 
Hyon continue your flirtations now," 
** 7 shall not ‘want ta.now," whispered ‘Di. 


would let me‘congratalate you on your engage: 1" You don’t “understand. IT used to feel as 


though [hadn't « heart at all, and now—it is 


de different.” 


““¥oudmow, Iwas decsived once,” bretithed 
Bit Owen. ‘It nesrly broke’ my “heart, *For 
twelve long years it embittered’my” life. ~ Di, 
be merciful ;* don't let me be disappointed a 
‘second time.” 

*¥ou never shall.” 
“T know)’ he’ said, fondly, “ in whome’ the 
belle of last season I oppose~myself’ to trials. 
I know that“my darling might’ havebeen a 
duchess, I-‘heve heard’ that Lady ' Digna 
Leigh hag refused lovers by the dozen’; but; Di, 
‘tell me just this‘dne thing. ‘Fhey tell’ me not 
one of those you dismissed could acotisé-you 
of deceivitig him; that, -brigh and-sttractive 
to all, you never gave one cause'to think ‘you 
‘eared morefor bim than'the rest. ‘Di, tell: me 
this is‘true. *Dearly'as Tlove you, Tishould 
be miserable if T#henght my heppiness“was 
haved “by “another's ‘misery.’ It would 
k-my heart to’give you up, but ‘I would 





“Engaged to Dick! © Why, he ‘haskept}ratherdo itthan-any man should have-it in 
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his power tosay I tem the girl he loved 
from her promlse'to rane 

Poor Diana. 

Here was an opening to tell the truth. 
Firmly as he spoke Sir Owen loved her, and 
had he heard the real story of her last inter- 
view with Jack Delamere, he must, in fair- 
ness to her, have admitted the promise so 
rashly given did not demand as much faith 
as an ordinary engagement. 

He was but human, and he must have suf- 
fered her, at least, to tell Mr. Delamere the 
truth, specially as no hint of merce mo- 
tives could be breathed, since his rent-roll was 
not @ fifth of poor Jack’s, and, baronet though 
he was, he came of a Scotch family, and 
his bride's surroundings would be far leas 
stately than those which awaited the mistress 
of Whiteladies, the fairest estate in Blank. 
shire, and which had belonged to the Dela- 
meres for centuries, 

But poor Diana was blinded by love. To 
her Sir Owen meant the whole world. She 
would not, could not, speak the word which 
would send him from her side. 

Coquette though people called her, ambitious 
as her sister-in-law deemed her, she yet 
stooped to falsehood only from love, because 
she could not bear the thought of losing her 
ag It was wrong, of course—all false- 
h is; but, surely, Diana’s fault was less 
than though she had sinned for riches, rank, 
or power ! 

put her little hand in his, and spoke 
the fatal words without a tremble of dismay. 

‘Indeed, I am quite free. I was never en- 
gaged toanyone. I never loved anyone but 
you,” 

She ke the Iast part of her answer 
firmly—for that, at least, was true ; and, ashe 
looked down into her sweet, blue eyes, Sir 
Owen felt that fate had been kind indeed in 
sending him to Langlands Castle, and giving 
him this peerless girl for his bride. 

“T shall speak to your father to-night.” 

Di’s lip quivered. False as she had been to 
poor John Delamere, she yet wished herself 


to tell him of her breach of faith—not that | 


the fact of her engagement to Sir Owen 
should reach him as common news when he 
arrived in Blankshire. 

“Please wait,” she whispered. ‘There is 
no mh and I should like to keep our 
secret.’’ 

Sir Owen looked at her in bewilderment. 

*Do you think the Earl will object?” he 
asked, anxiously. ‘He has been so kind to 
me, ard he always struck me as the least 
ambitious of men.” 

“He will be delighted!" whispered Di. 
‘He and mother have wanted someone s0 
dreadfally to help keep me in order ; but-——” 

“ There, no ‘buts,’ dear!” said her lover, 
fondly. ‘I should feela dishonourable wretch 
if I t in Lord Langlands’ house without 
telling him his daughter has accepted me ! Di, 
how you shiver, dear! Do you feel cold?” 

‘*No; oh, no. But it is all so new and 
strange. Owen, will you love me always?” 

“ Till I die!” he answered, firmly. “I am 
nos good at protestations, darling! but you 
may trust me, my word is my bond; that is 
the motto of our race.” 

nase > py care pen True she was not a 
Menteith yet, but was going to be. Would 
not some fearful calamity break on her head 
for having so terribly wenlesed from the tradi- 
tions of the race ? 

The Earl met them in the hall. 

**I thought you were lost in the snow! It 

us out a fall hour longer than I expected ; 
a such a pity, too. I missed young Dela. 
mere,” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Delamere is in America!" ex- 
claimed Di. 

‘* He returned to-day. The afternoon train, 
I suppose. He left word he wanted to see me 
on very particular business, and would oall 
ost to morrow. Di, what's the matter, 
child? You look as if you had seen a ghost! ” 

Bat Sir Owen, who fansied his fiancée's 
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pallor arose from agitation, took the explana-' out how I was to him before he went 
tion on himself. ;away. Owen will throw me aside likes 
** She is tired and cold, I think, Lord Lang-' worthless thing, and my whole life will be 
lands,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ but I hope rest blighted.” 
and warmth will put her to rights. And now, Beryl looked at the pretty spoilt child and 
will you let me come into the library fora few yielded. There were few things she would no} 
moments? I have something important to have done for Diana, but in this instance she 
tell you!” | could have refused all entreaties but for the 
Di rushed upstairs, locked herself in herown consciousness her opposition could not save 
room, and burst out crying. Cnehomenees | ie. Delamere from the blow that awaited 
to a man she dearly loved, certain that her him. Whatever happened Di would not keep 
parents would heartily raf ey eee les 8 _her promise to him, so it was better, surely, he 
yet sobbed on as though her heart was broken. should learn his misfortune in private than 
A tap at the door. | before his frail sweetheart, to her father's 
* Go away, Pauline!” thinking it was her anger and her lover's scorn. 
maid. “Idon’t want you. Ican dress my-| ‘ What do you want me to do?” 
self.” Di hardly recognized the voice, it was 20 
“It is Beryl!” said her friend’s voice. “‘ The , weary ; but prosperity had spoilt the beauty 
Countess has sent me to you, Di. Mayn’tI justa aa and she now thought of sparing 
her frien 


come in?"’ 6 
Like lightning there flashed across Di'smind| ‘Only contrive to meet Mr. Delamere before 
a scheme for her deliverance. It was selfish he reaches the Castle, and give him this mee. 
in the extreme, but she did not pause to think sage. He is not to speak to my father until he 
of that. After an hour of blank despair, it was has sesn me.” 
happiness even to see & sible deliverance.| ‘‘And when can he see you? Di, let it be 
And her welcome of her friend—always warm goon. Think of the suspense you will be 
—was even more affectionate than usaal, as, adding to his sufferings; take pity on him, 
opening the door, she dragged Beryl in, and do!” 3 
flung herself into her arms. ‘“‘ Beryl, how romantic you are! ’’ said Di,a 
“ I think Heaven must have sent you, dear!” | little pesulantly. ‘People don’t go crazy for 
she cried. “I was at my wits’ end, and no love in thesedays. I am quite as anxious to 
one can help me but you!” | get this business over and feel safe as you can 
Bat when Miss Vernon heard the help be, Tell Mr. Delamere I shall be at home to- 





required of her, she was inclined to think ' morrow till twelve. He knows my little sitting. 
Heaven had not sent her to the Castle that room. I must see him there; and, Beryl, do be 
icnlar November afternoon, and to wish’ careful.” 


herself devoutly back in her father’s shabby | “I will remember your message word for 


' house, | word,” said Beryl, slowly; ‘‘ but Di, I dont 


ecenmiion | think you are wise. If Sir Owen is at all jeal- 
| us, it seems to me you are preparing a great 
| SOLrOW for yourself in keeping such a secret 


CHAPTER III. 
from him. 
“No one knows it but you, Beryl, and I 


Miss Vernon had been delighted when, in 


; compliance with an urgent message from the would trust you with my life. Now you have 


Countess, she had been to stay for a , and I mean to be again, and 
whole week at the Castle; but as she listened not worry myself about Mr. . I 
to Lady Di’s petition she almost felt inclined know I have been unkind to him, but I think, 
to rush home , and brave the storm of after all, it must be better that I have found 
inquiries and curiosity which would await ' out my heart at last, and saved him an unlov- 
her. 


. ing wife.” 
| _“ You always get me out cf scrapes,” said | She looked her best when she went down to 
Di, in ber pretty, caressing way, when she dinner, her dress of some soft creamy satin, 
had told Beryl of the confession she had made'a mags of filmy lace made her look like » 
in her love affairs, ‘ You won’t refuse to help ' veritable fairy. 
| me now? You know Mr. Delamere. Oh,| Sir Owen could hardly take his eyes off her 
Beryl! if you love me, contrive to see him ag he led her up to the Countess. 
, before he a fo ag ae he must| “You —— = sg mel te 
not speak to my er seen me.” ‘ pleaded . *Oh, glands, 
There was a troubled look in Beryl’s large little knew when I sennuiel Goskon's inviia- 
brown eyes. She loved Di fondly, but ' tion what happiness I was to find in Blank- 
every fibre of her heart shrank the task shire!” : , 
allotted her. * We will truss Di to you ys said 
“You ought to see him yourself, Di. You the gentle mother. ‘I am glad she has found 
ought, indeed. It you are resolved to break 'her heart at last, Sir Owen, and I know 503 
his heart, he ought, at least, to know it from ' care 
ourself best that heart and life can,” be 


We You one very wicked to me!” said Di, vely, “and she is not afraid of 


£8 
FE 


c 
i 


. “You don’t seem to understand. | the years en us.” 

Mr, e knows I don’t love him. Itold| §he looked afraid of meine, Set night, 
him £0.” 1, watching her, thought had never 

‘* Bat you promised to marry him |” seen her look so lovely. 

“* That was before I had seen Owen.” The girl whom love and happiness seemed 

Beryl looked troubled. to have passed by was given toread the signs cf 

“ If he loves is: Weeeen 2e. * See both in other and she knew this was 20 
rather lose me than my heart; and it idle fancy of Sead dy off mar pea a 
would break my heart to him!" | attachment. and her heart, 


Yes,” said 1, slowly, “I think you are soldier. 
right there, Di. It would be wrong for you to| “If only she had met him sooner,” thought 
Mr. Delamere while you care for some- | poor Beryl. ‘ If only he had come while sve 
one alte ; but you owe him ane: ation.” | was He looks jast the man to make ber 
,“* And I am ready to give it him,” said Di/| ha » but there iy ym, poy ele 
quickly. ‘But for his sudden retarn, and he 
leaving that message he wanted to see Papa on alsehood. Poor little Di, 
business, I could have managed. Nowif you her if ever he out the 
refuse to help me, Beryl, jast see what will | truth.” 
happen. I can’t waylay Mr. Delamere in the 
grounds. Sir Owen would go with me as a/ more than once during dinner-time, telling bi 
raatter of course if he saw me start. Besides, | wife the servants saw there was s broad blac 
what I have to say to Jack can't be eaid in a| band on his hat, so that it was evident bi 
public place, to any interruptions. If you! sister’s illness had ended fatally. b 
won't help me he will come to the Castle ana} ‘He would hardly have come home in 4 
ask papa for his daughter. It will all come! a hurry else,” said the Countess. ‘ There ' 
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nn ere ee 
no great attraction for him here. He was such 
a stranger to Blankshire in his uncle's time 
that it can’t seem home to him. I wish he 
would marry and settle down. Whiteladies 
wants @ mistress." 

“I wonder what he can want to see me 
about,” pondered Lord Langlands. “ He never 
strack me as & man fond of business; 
perhaps he wants to enter some of his cattle 
at next year’s agricultural show, but it’s fall 
early to think of that.”’ 

‘‘Mr, Delamere is a farmer then?” asked 
fir Owen. ‘Is he a young man?” 

“Under thirty. Yes, he’s fond of farming, 
but he is rather restless and unsettled. He 
came into his estate a few months ago. Till 
then he had been a poor man, for his uncle 
cated him like pene. and wouldn't allow 
him a - I'm fond of the lad, but I 
wish he would settle down. He always strikes 
me as just the sort of fellow to go to the bad 
if any misfortune overteok him.’ 

“Mr. Delamere is a gentleman,” objected 
the Countess. ‘No noble in the land could 
be more so.”” 

“T know,” admitted her husband, “the 
Delameres are an older family than ours, but 
they’re often a trifle wild. It runs in the 
biood. Jack had to work for his bread till he 
came here, and it kept him steady. He 
hadn’t time to be discontented. Now, with 
thirty thousand a-year, and more money in 
the funds than he knows how to spend, if 
Noe crorsed him he’d be sure to grow 


_“ Wh should anything cross him?’ ques- 
ioned Lan ds. ‘*Heis one of the 
“Daneel iat tient oat pesmanion tot 
5 us' . ion two bright 
jae spots burnt in Diana's cheeks during . 
iter part of this conversation. 
B..: Owen notieet be naaet aye — * that 
, when a lover's , he had 
tred her into the mace, to asked, 
juddenly,— “ 
“What do you think of your mother's 
favourite, Di? I wonder, as she seems so 


fond of him, Lady ds did not desire 
Mr. Delamere for a son-in-law.” 
“ Mother is not a match-maker.”’ 


“The joins your father's. It 
would Ht yg ay @ most aiemnin arrange- 
if and Sir Owen spoke just a little scorn- 


y- 
_. Would it? My dear old father, of course 
it would be vs to live near him ; bat, 
Sir Owen, I never think of it without pain. 
But I know, in the course of nature, some day 
my brother must be master here, and his 
wife—hates me. Mother knows this, so I 
don’t think, even if she were the inveterate 
foe ne ig bag A her, she would plan 
me my life as "s nearest 

aa y Sybil’s n 

“T have met Lady Leigh.” 

“Then I hope you hated her.” 
- “s fancy I do,” and Sir Owen laughed ; 

but, Di, you never answered my question. 

¢ do you think of your mother's 

ml think be i 

’ 8 very nice,’ said Diana, 
soberly; “‘and I have a very nice little plan 
Berl head about him. I want him to marry 


rr aay Vernon |” 

‘She is enough for a duke,’ said Di, 
eagerly. “Oh, Sir Owen, if you love me, you 
must be good to 1. She has been snubbed 
and pnt on all her She is made a com- 
piste drudge by the second Mrs. Vernon, who 

as ten children—no, I think it's only 


nine—and I I should be quite happy if 
T could see her mistress of Whiteladies.”" 
a | don’t think you will.” 


“Why?” and Di’s amazement q 
teotly gennine, “ You have never a : 
eclamere, and you have met Beryl only 
— What in the world makes you fancy 

nA Ne sea each other ?” 

g-_ They may each be what the 
other most admires; but, Di, I have not lived 


nature just a little? Your friend has done 
her wooing.” 

‘* Beryl—why she never sees a creature.” 

“She has seen someone,” returned Sir 
Owen. “ You take my word for it, Di, Miss 
Vernon may not have confided in you, but she 
has a love-story.” 

‘*Don’t you like her?” asked Di. 

“She looks good and true,’’ he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘ The sort of woman who is faithfal 
unto death, but I don't think her attractive.” 

Lady Diana, in spite of the guilty conscience 
which ought to have kept her awake, fell asleep 
as soon as her golden head touched the pillow, 
while poor Beryl tossed restlessly about, 
unable to close her eyes, uncertain whether 
even now, at the eleventh hour, she ought not 
to recall her promise, and insist on Diana 
herself bearing her own message. 

She looked so white and tired when Di 
came in the next morning that the beauty’s 
heart smote her just a little. 

“I know I am a wretch to send you out on 
such @ morning, Beryl,” she said, penitently ; 
“buat yet how can I help it when there is so 
much at stake?” 

The rain was falling in a heavy, steady 
drizzle; the weather completely changed; 
not a trace of yesterday's snow remained ; 
the grounds were wet and muddy; the sky 


had that — leaden tint which betokens 
a hopelessly bad day. F 


y 
‘Never mind!” said Beryl, practically, 
knowing she owed Diana's pity to the bad 
weather, not to the misery of hererrand. ‘I 
can take an umbrella. What time do you 
think I had better start, Di; directly after 
breakfast ? ” 


Pauline was used to the young lady’s 
caprices, and attached no evil thought to the 
instructions. She knew that Mr. Delamere 
had been yery intimate with the Castle family, 
and it seemed quite fitting to her that Lady 
Diana should wish to console with him on his 
sister's death. 

Eleven o'clock, and no signs of Mr. Dela- 
mere, and Beryl wasstill absent. Her return 
would have guaranteed Diana's safety,for that 
day at least; but the absence of both heram- 
bassadress and her dreaded visitor left the 
beauty ® prey to a hundred alarms. 

John Delamere would certainly come some 
time that day, and she could not be sure her 
father would remain shut up in the library. 
He might meet his guest in the hall before 
Pauline's errand was accomplished, or Lady 
Langlands or Sir Owen might grow anxious 
for Di’s society, and seeking her in her own 
sanctum interrupt the momentous interview. 

At last she saw the _ of him she s0 
dreaded, yet so desired to meet. Mr. Dela- 
merehad evidently left his horse at the Lodge, 
and walked up the short cut to the house. 

Probably Beryl had missed him after all. 
Di drew a long breath when she heard a manl 
step on the stairs, and realised Pauline 
not failed her. Another moment, and she stood 
face to face with the man she had betrayed. 

“ My darling!” . 

In an instant he would have taken her in 
his arms; but Di was too quick for him. 
Sinking on her knees she raised her starlike 
eyes to his face and faltered,— 

“« Forgive me!” 

“ Diana |” 





The Langlands were not early risers. If 


betimes, he would take a private cup of coffee 
in his study; but the regular breakfast hour 
was ten, and Miss Vernon could not be served 
earlier without provoking comment. 


“ I could not help it!” she whispered, = 


kneeling. “Indeed, indeed! I meant to 
the Earl had a fit of industry, and was down | true om ll but you see I had not seen 
z 9% 


him 
Mr. Delamere raised her gently and placed 
her on the sofa. 





Whiteladies was only five miles from the 
Castle, and Mr. Delamererode one of the fleet- | 
est mares in Blankshire. He knew the Earl’s ' 
habits, and could hardly arrive before eleven ; i 
but after that he might appear at any 
moment. 

“Yes!” said Di, slowly, ‘I think so. 
Directly after breakfast. I hope you won't 
get wet, dear!” 

But there was yet another question to ask. 

‘‘ He is sure to insist on seeing you at once, i 
Shall he come straight to the Castle ? ” 

‘Yes; I shall be in my cwn little sitting- 
room. Depend uponit, Beryl, he won't mind 
half so much as you think.” 

“ And if I miss him?” 

Diana stood aghast. 

‘* You can’t miss him!” 

“I might,” said Beryl, slowly. ‘“ What 
then?” 

‘I shall send Pauline to tell James the 
library is engaged, and Mr. Delamere must be 
shown up to me.” 

It was an uncomfortable meal for at least 
one of the party. 

Beryl thought it the longest she had ever 
endured. She was conscious that Lady Di's 
eyes were fixed on the clock, and that she 
judged every minute's delay; but the Earl 
and Countess liked to linger over their hos- 
pitable table ; and the day being hopelessly 
wet they had no temptation to hurry away. 

Sir Owen, who sat next Diana, asked her to 
practise some duets (intended for a charity 
concert next week) with him in the music- 


room. 
She excused herself, but not with perfect 
success. He admitted her plea of writing 
letters, but evidently thought these might 
have given way to his desire for her society. 
It was over at last. Beryl in hat and ulster 
turned out into the drenching rain. Diana 
having intrusted Pauline with her message, 








satisfaction of knowing the library windows 
did not face the drive and to Lord Lang- 
Jands, and her lover would not witness Mr. 





all these years without understanding human 





Delamere’s arrival. 


took up her abode in her own room, with the} spare 


“I don’t'understand !”’ he said, in a dull, far- 
off sort of way. ‘' You promised to be my 
wife. I have not been gone five weeks, and 
now your firet words of greeting are ‘ forgive 
me!’ What does it mean ?” , 

She sobbed out her story,and he listened. 
He was an impulsive, passionate man, and his 
first impulse was to fliagher fromhim indisguet 
—to go — to the Earl and Sir Owen with 
his story, and let them both know her for the 
frail, worthless thing she was; but Jack 
Delamere, with all his faults, was a gentleman. 
He could not betray » woman who implored 
his mercy. 

He could not hold up to scorn a creature 
wholly in his power; besides, there was one 
excuse—jast one for her. She had told him 
from the very first she did not love him.” 

“ Why did you not write to me?” 

“It only happened yesterday, and I was 

afraid.” 
*¢ You know your mind this time, I suppose. 
You won't be enacting a similar scene in 
another month with Sir Owen in my réle, and 
an unknown wealthy stranger in his,” 

She flashed at the taunt implied. J 

“You have no right to say that. Despise 
me if you like; but money has nothing to do 
with it. Sir Owen is far poorer than you!” 

‘+ And you love him?” 

“ As my own life. My fate is in your hands, 
Jack,” using the old name unconsciously. 
‘‘ He will never speak to me again if he knows 
how I have treated you.” 

** Yet he loves you?” 

“* He loves honour more, and he is jealous.” 

“Then,” said Delamere, with a strange, 
softening of voice and manner, “you had 
far better tell him the truth. Tell him I resign 
in his favour. Pat all the blame of our brief 
e ment on me; but for your own sake tell 
him, lest he ever find it out.” 

‘‘ I cannot ! Oh, Jack, be merciful to me and 
me. Keep my secret!” 

“I will keep it!’ said Delamere, slowly, 
after a long pause; “‘ but what am I to do? 
Your father has my mestage,asking to see him 
on important business. At this very moment 
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he. is probably expecting me. What am,I to 
say to him ?” 

Bat. Diana heard. only the first words, ‘I 
will keep it !’’ and the relief:.and _gratitude 
fairly overpowered. her: Taking the.. young 
man’s hand in hers she pressed it passionately . 
to her lips. 


‘* T shall be grateful to you all my lifé 1” 


It was at this moment that Sir Owen opened 
the dnor.., Behold the spectacle which greeted 
his eyes. His: betrathed wife in: close. prox- 
imity to a very handsome man, whose hand 
she kissed as she vowed himeternal gratitude! 
The position might haye amazed a less jealous 
Sir. Owen's iudignation” knew no 


lover. 
bounds. 
“ And this is. the important correspondence - 


which engaged your time this morning, Lady’ 


Diana? I must beg to resign all claim omit 
in future, since this marr evidently——_” 
He was interrupted. Lady Diana, with one 
glance at Jack Delamere enjoining his‘silence; 
was: ready with her defence. 
“ This is Mr. Delamere, Sir’ Oven!” she* 


said, with such simple ‘straightfordness; Ons~ 


man wondered if she were thé same creature 
who had knelt at his’ fect- and ‘implored «his 
mercy, while the other was ‘softened in” part’ 
of necessity, and began‘ to fancy there’ might 
be some satisfactory explanation, after all; of 
the strange scene he had “witnessed; as he 
bowed sulkily, and permitted the beauty to 
proceed. 

Diana al ways said the story she ‘invented to 
pacify her jealous lover ‘was*an® inspiration, 
but the two who became ‘her*viotims: some 
times fancied, if so, it was an inspiration not 
from Heaven, but from a very differentplace. 

Asa fatt-the little scheme: hat! been floating 
in Lady Di’e busy brain‘ ever*since the’ saw 
her friend the night before) ‘Shéhad-matared! 
and improved it while waiting for Jack 
though; to do her justice; she never’ meant to 
fall back on it unless all else failed ‘hers 

“You surely recollect t’’. shetwent:on, ad- 
dressing Sir Owen, and steadily avoiding 


Jack's eyes+an easy feat enough, as the — 
ou 


fellow kept them fixed on the: ground, :.“ 
can't have forgottem papa sexpeoted’ Mr. 
Delamere this morning on:business?’ 

“ Lord Langlands is expectingshim still 7” 
said Sir Owen, drily. “‘ He hag: novidea: you are: 
entertaining the gentleman in yonr boudoir!” 

Di smiled on ‘him in the most-artles3 way. 

“It happens I guessed Mr. Delamere's busi- 
ness, and I knew papa would throw cold water.on. 


it, 80 E.got the-firet talk with ‘tim myself. ‘He ‘' 


{ 








4 
iH 


is in love with my favourite Beryl, andasshed 
is in & ‘measure “pypa's ‘charge twhile: she ‘is | 
staying here; you knowhe was going to proposew’ 
indue form: Now;papar hates Mrs." Vernonz4 


and would’ be sure: to ‘telb Mr. ‘Delamere that 
not at all Betyl’s sweetness, would compansate 
him-fot being sonnected with such a woman. 


and when I found Mr: Delamere thought .so'too, 
I felt so gratefal I——” 


‘“Gavevhim:a very pleasing token of; re- 


gard!” concluded. Sir..0 ven; with a, smile. . 


‘* Mr. Delamere,’ pray. foxgive amy : 
much admired: as: Lady Dianna, jealousy ‘be ~ 
comes a natural consequence,’ 

He put out his hand; and Jack) took; it mn- 
willingly enongh.. He thought; Lady. Di had 
acted oruelly ; but.he had not it in bis heart 
to betray. her. 

‘* Miss Vernon carries goodness in her face,” 
said Sir Owen, warmly: 
congratulate you on your.choice,Mr. Dela- 
mare |.” y 

‘* Bat hischaice is not. successful yet!’ said 
Di, lightly,.. “* He-was just goingso pa: when 
you interrupted usso fiercely., I w 
off to the, hbrary at.once; and. Owen,’’ coax- 


ingly,‘‘ couldn’t you goand-find Beryl forme?.; before Baryl’s eyes. 
Sheds with; mother in the drawing-room, .I | benighted traveller who cannot find his way. 


expect!” 


Sir.Owen.went,atronce: |All suspicion had | her. 


left him.y He closed the door.on the. two.aa. 


thongh resolved:to show them how perfeot wasy; gently. 


his trust, 


ill send him: 


4 
4 


} 


| The work assigned her was hateful to. one of 


| 


‘* You .musé lef-me | 


| 


us. No, Beryl, you noust.choose. Accept Mr. 


' 
; 


} 


| story in it. ‘It's just the same sort of thing!” 
Now / think Beryl good enough for & prince). 


‘ love John Delamere, and it was this secret 
but when one fixes all one’s: hopes,on one 80 | 


J 


part of his fiancée. 
i 
| must decide. 


“* How could you doit 2.” asked Jack. ‘It 
will all Gome out now. You’ know perfectly 
I am no more to Miss Vernon than she is to 
me!” 

* You must go on with it!” pleaded Di, 
** jast for my sake. Only keep up the farce s 
very littlé time. Iam to be married early in 
the year, andon my wedding-day you will be 
free to break your engagement !” 

« Bat ——1’ 

‘No buts ! It is the only. way to save me- 
If you consent I will answer for Beryl. Why, 
Jack, it is only a mere form—like a: stage 
engagement, which ends, with the fall’ of the 
curtain. Sir Owen is an impatient lover, and 
on my wedding-day you will be free t” 

A moment's solitude was all Diana had 
before.the second victim appeared before ‘her. 

Beryl, growing alarmed as the time passed,, 
had wandered down to the Lodge, where the 
sight of John Delamere’s house told, her~ her 
errand was fruitless; She walked back quickly 
to the Castle, changed her wet things, 
joined the Countess, whose conversation, though 
full of affestionate kindness, was almost tor-' 
ture to her, so anxious was she, to“ know how 
things were going with Diana. 

Sir Owen's face, as he gave her his fiancde's 
message, told her at least this much—he knew 
and suspected nothing. 

She fonnd Di leaning back in. an arm-chair, | 
a strange feverish light in her ayes. She looked’ 
like one playing desperately, for some great 
stake, as indeed she. was, . 

“Is it over?” asked Beryl, wistfully. “Did 
he mind very. much? Will ‘he keep your 
secret?” ; 

“The keeping of it depends on your’ side,” 
and Di told her all that had happened, * 

“ Oh, no!” said the.girl, faintly, “anything 
but that. Pretend to be Mr. Delamere’s, 
betrothed:, Why, it would’be misery to me,!” 

“You don’t love me,” said Diana, reproach- 
fully, “or you would not make such a fuss: 
Why, in two montha’ time I shall be married, 
and shen you can break off the engagement.” 

“Conld I, really?” 

* Of course | Engagements are broken every, 
day. If only you will dothis for me, Beryl, no, 
harm can come of it. Mr. Delamsre is a 
gentleman, and will understand you haveonly 
yielded to save my happiness, You are always 
wanting to leave Langlands, here will be ar 
excuse,, Of conrse, when, you have broker’ 
with Mr. Delamere, you can't be expectedto 
stay in the place where he lives ! You will not. 
only be giving me all that I most prize ;you" 
will be procuring your own escaps.”” 

‘* Tt seems such deceit !,”’ 

“Té is not,” said ‘Di, stoutly. “He knows 
perfectly well you only consent to the form .to 
oblige me. It is no. more, deceitful than for 
two-amateurs to play any. drama with a love 


White to her very lips had grown poor Beryl. 


hér open, truthfal nature ; but, alas 1she'-hads 
deeper reason still for her,reluctance. 
Di had gtessed right. The poor child did 


which made it co bitter for “her to enact the 


“‘ Thear step,” said Di, desperately. “ You’ 
My fate is in your hands.’ 

“ Bat why should I not refuse? ’ said-poor 
Beryl, ‘** If Mr, Delamere proposes to me~he 
will have explained his-business with, Lord 
Langlands, and yonr gratitudeand——" 

* Bir O wen is too quick,” said Di, petulantty,’ 
‘He will’ see at once it was planned-béetweer) 


Delamere and secure my happiness; refase 
him, and condémn me to lifé-long . misery. 
I shall send him fo you here.”’ 

She went out, and « mist seemed to come’ 
Ste ‘was’ as’ , some. 
Soon—all too soon—Mr, Delamere stood before. 

“ Lady Diana -has ‘told you?” he asked, 


“Yes.” 


He looked on the gronnd, in the fire, any- 
where save, at the girl befors him.- 

“TI woultnot for worlds #ey 2a word toinfin. 
ence yon. Of course, if you’can bring yourself 
to-‘consent, you save what Lady Diana has ec 
much at heart, and for my part I will pledge 
myself to make the nas littis disagree- 
able ‘to you.as » 

“'Then-you a of 'this—this comedy?” 

“No. I would rather have told Metiteith 
the-trath, ‘but: the Lady Diana refutes. - She 
has carried her deception so far now. that I 
fear-uniess we'a ‘the parts ‘she-gives us 
there. is great trouble in ‘stare for-her.” 

“T think she ‘loves*him.* ‘ 

Se rece sade kay niatg-tic ie Wedd 

“ Better than’ in the éxce' 
herself. “ Mids Vernon, when “I fea tery tis 
morning’. I believed’ in ot ‘Lsigh as the 
ideal of womanly trath: ~ Well, now, 1 carac. 
tually ‘pity Sir Owen:~ Her faculty-for decep- 
tion is pyre 6 Sra exceci® 

Beryl] fancied youns man was mistaken. 
He probably still’ loved: Di, but-since~ she’ was 
out'of ‘his reath tried*to-fancy her -worttlecs. 
Tt seemed to Miss Vernon only another version 
of’the fox and the fer pres, bat she was not 
there to-argue-with* elamere—she*had a 
far heavier task. 

‘You ‘are-sure “you: wish ‘it ?"’ she asked 
gravely. * For me T-hate the thought of such a 
plot ; but I’ have loved Di all ‘ny life, and she 
has beén- ao happy-and so’cared for I cannot 
bear to think of sesing*her in ‘trouble, and 
so——”’ 

“‘ And so, until she becomes Lady Menteith, 
you will graciously consent ‘to berega: ae 
my fiancée? Mids Vernon, I am yery-much 
obliged to you!”” 

Snrely strangest interview ever known | 
At another time, Befyl might have been alive 
to, the comical side of it. 

rat and’ Lente had been friendly 
acquaintanees * , but now Ni A weal H 
at conversation teemed impossible. To*her it 
was as though the power of speech had left 
h 


er. 
“T shall go-over to the yur thia after- 
noon'and see Dr, Vertion,”*taid Mr. Delamere, 
presently. 

“Must you ~~ 

“ Of course!” and he‘ drew himeelf up. to 
hia “4 heighth:. ‘‘ He has a tight to ex- 

ocr is.**** * 

r It was hard to meet. Lady. Langlands’ 
motherly caress, and listen to the whilipered 
congratulations. ~It.was harder when the Earl 
drank the hex! ae the fature Mra. Delamere, . 
and tohave Mr: Delamere paired off with her on 
all occasions. To bé given.ampte tte-d.tétes, 
and every Aart & affectionate privacy, 
wargimply terrible. Yet Lady Langlands was 
only acting, ag she thought naturally, in send- 
ing Mt Délamere to show Beryl the new ferns 
in the winter-garden, andthe Earl meant only 
kindness by dispatching Beryl to help Mc. 
Delamere write letters. : 

If only'the elderly couple had seen the be- 
hayiour of the twa when. alone they. would 
have been’a littlé surprised. 

They sat.as far apart as possible; Bery! 
mostly working a strip of émbroidery for the 
children's Pag es, and ‘her loyer looking 
moodily on the ground. mee 

“IT am very sorry,” said the.girl, timidly,on 
one of these occasions ;, ‘' but Lady Langlands 
would send me hete.. T couldn't help it!” 

DAarmere smiled half sadly. 

“Of éourse not. They. judge us by Lady 
Diana and’ Sit Owen. They are very grateful 
for such gogd.offices 1” 

Dr. Vetnon ‘drove over the next, day, and 
was allowed a private interview with his 
daughter.” 2 

Her father's frank My her. brilliant 
prospects almost cut to the*heart. 

“Tt has been’ a trouble to me all these 
years,” he confided to ‘her, *'to-see over- 
worked atid-little thought of.’ But what could 
Ido? I was a psor-man, and. my wife de- 
clared you were theonly one old enough to be 
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hurt me to see. my first-born’s life made such: 
a toil. Bat all that is over now.. Themistress 
of Whiteladies..will never need to soil her 
fingers ; and, what. is better still, John Dela- 
mere is one of the finest fellows I ever met!” 

Beryl's;heart.¢choed this statement. 

« And you.are pleased; papa ?."’ ‘ 

“ Delighted, my, deax !;, You will be a terrible 
loss to us, but. mustthick ofyou.. The posi- 
tion is beyond my wildest dreams! Why, 
after the. Countess, you'll be the leading lady: 
of the place !... And, Beryl ’’—here, though he 
looked little a subject for romance, the good 
doctor's voice..faltered,. ‘‘ what .pleases. me 
most, he must be taking: you as 1 took. your: 
mother—jast. from...mere« love, .I’ve often 
regretted I had no:portion. to give you, child:; 
but, being penmiless, you’va: got this satisfac, 
tion—you’ve been sought only for yourself; 
and Mr. Delamere’s not the. man, to think 
lightly of. his wife, because she.came to him; 
without  fortune."’ 

Lady Langlands: brought in the fiancé. ._He 
showed to. far.ibetter advantage: talking to 
the doctor. tham ¢éte-d téte with Be 

John was & man so hearty and honest; so 
unselfish ‘and. disinterested, he. made friends 
wherever: he, went. \ 

The doetor,.who,-had..known him very 
slightly. before, lefs the Castle in. rhapsodies 
with his future son-in-law. 





CHAPTER: IV. 


Toe weeks glided. on,. and .Diana Leigh 
kept her.secrets .I6 seemed for once deceit 
was to prosper, and the guilty triamph, since 
the spoilt. beauty .was.simply intensely happy; 
while the ‘gentle girl who had been Pia! 
into an engagement solely. to screen Lady. Di 
telé sadder and more perplexed each.day that 
fled. Beryl had, consented to save her friend 
hurriedly, and without. realizing all the diffi- 
culties: in; which..she. involved - herself. 
It seemed .to her, poor child,.cach day brought 
some fresh dilemma. She was still atthe. 
Castle, Lord and Lady; Langlands had pleaded 
for. her company. till. their. daughter's mar. 4 
iage, and Mrs,,. Vernon’s. consent. had: been . 
grudgingly extorted..by the.reflection it, would . 
be unwis®.to offend the Countess; but-though 
to receive Mr, D; re’s visite .at.her own. 
home would have been far more embarrass 
ing than..fo..meet. him. at. the .Castle,.. poor 
Beryl, found herself exposed to..a great; diffi, 
culty.: The) Countess had. declared. her <in. 
tention. of..presenting..Miss .Vernon; with her 
troasseau; and each.. freshr; gift, .as-it came: 
home, was like a stab to poor Beryl, while 
she was almost thankfal forher fiance's recent 
Pepe since but for his sister's death 
ady Langlandé. would have openly suggested 
& double wedding... Sede 
Diana helped her unfortueate.driend in this. : 
The moment...her, mother..begsn.to hint-there. 
might be.two -brices on ‘the twenty-cight of 
January shesaid decidedly. Mr. Delamereconld - 
not think of being.married till-his. sister had 
pe dead “aga ge »that .May. being 

Ver aeky, the, ceremony must. -be 
put off till June.,: . 

“T havedone..you..a good .turn,””. eaid.. Di 
archly to Beryl; whem. they. were. .alone., 
Mother would baye epokenstraight.ontte Mr.. 
Delamere but.forsmy -intervention. Now. -I 


thall be. gone dn . January,,.and you have } 
, betrothal. before. they. knew. what they were}.troth, to:make the semblance’ reality, to 
about—a. couple. with-either, delicate -health,|, 

inder; marriage-— a. pair £0 |. eyes; butin theirown: «. 


four clear months before, you in| which.to: 
quarrel. and . brewls, off. the! matca—only., you 
never do quarrel,;-You, are the most peacefal. 
couple :T evex, met!” 
“Di Ly i 
b “ There's no need to blush: s0,,n0 one, can. 
emp I have been, thinking seriously, Beryl, 
Way shouldn’t you.go.en withthe engagement, 
me to please. yourselyes?..I..cam see Me... 
clamere: is.go horrifiedat.my. deceit. he has 
Ly got, over his. anlucky.penchant for my-; 
ae ; and you know, Beryl, you are really. 
far little thing, Any cempible.-man would 
Son, grow.fond-of ‘yon.’/, 


Bat.-she: hed gone too far. Gentle as. she 
was,Beryl had her pride. 
“If you ever hint. at such a thing again,” 
she cried, passionately, ‘‘ I will go straight.to 
Sir Owen and tell him everything.” 
‘* Well, I.won’t, then,’’? promised Diana ; ‘! but 
really, Beryl, it would be a charming .arrange- 
ment for.both of you, and I—don’t think you 
bate Mr. Delamere!” 
Diana was quite:.right.in «saying. John 
Delamere: was cured. of ..his love for herself, 
Perhaps it had been too violentand passionate 
to last, or the rough awakening,,he had...had 
killed. it; but.he could-now see. Sir -Owen 
and..his jiancée. together .without.a .simple 
pang. 
It.cost him no pain to hear.of athe prepara- 
tions for the wedding, and to think of Dias. 
Lady Menteith. 
There is an old saying that; many. hearts 
are caught in. the.rebouad, « Jack did not 
know it himself, but he was an example.of its 
truth, 
The.long. téte-2-tétes. 50.generouslyafforded 
him with Beryl, had.ceased to.bs.irksome.. He 
never paid her & compliment. Hé never spoke 
a word of:love to her, but..he liked.to .talk to 
her,. He discussed, withcher his fature plans— 
how. he skould stand: for, Langlands at he. 
next election, and. hoped; to: make.a name. in 
Parliament... And .at..other. times: he: would 
tell her of his. youth-—of the hard.fight.it was 
before: he. inherited ..his,,uncle}s, wealth; and 
now and again he wouldspeak tenderly of she; 
pretty little sister, who.haddeft him a happy 
bride, only to wither::and fade beneath 
severity.of a Canadian climate: 

‘“‘Butshe was happy!’ healways.concladed. 
“‘T think no.one.could have, been: happier. 
Her husband was.one.of:the, best fellows-I1 
ever -mety and he :just...worshipped .herz I 
wanted him to come to England with me, but 
he couldn’t get away..;.1 must; go over there 
again some. day... _1¢ .seema.to-.me.I have 
nothing, lef{t.dearer: 40:me:than poor Tom and 
the grave where my. Rose.sleeps,’’. 
| Bat though he spoke of his: fature-though 
he. alluded. now and again..to his life. at 
Whiteladies--he .. never..mentioned, - whether 
that life.was to be a lonel 


+ would have wondered he didnot allude to 
) Beryl’s share.in. it;. while. Beryl herself was 
| puzzled .he said.nothing of povengree that; 
was to come between them when‘ Lady. Di's 
little comedy was over,’’ and cher. secret. safe. 
He never did. On the contrary, from hints 
he dropped. he .seemed, to. regard. Beryl's 
friendship.and intintacy as certain.to- ber his. 


haye.. gone .on in,their, supposed, engagement 
indefinitely, the first embarrassment over,, 
Beryl could have. endured:it; but she knew 
that all too soon ‘must. come .the.question of 
marriage. . Only, Mra..Peyton's recent death 


' determined of. one thing:before John’s mourn, 
 ing..was over, before. the.Countess.could hint: 


So soon as her friend was Lady )Diana. Men, 
teith the play.shonld.be ended.., Bat-how? .. 
Diana. had..said. ghibly..enough..dozens of 
engagements -were > br ° 6very? yeary and 
that there was, no, dis i 
parties, who. broke‘them. « Bat Beryl thought 
theee said partieaymoust. be.very, differently, 
situated from her.and:Mr.Delamere.; 
Two young; headstrong: people rushing into }: 


or poverty to.. 
the .s ior ‘side objected—two -with: wills so 
and all of such cases, she saw @ rupture might |; 


be brought about; without. creating scandal or 
surprise ;,, buty alas lisher case was. different. . 


he,was very) wealthy,.and: she, the, child.of.s 
poor man, there was no actual. social.galf. 


y-one, 
If Lady, Langlands .had heard. him .;she} 


at haste—the, engagement must be dissolved.) 


widely severed in.rank, or. oft the: parties on}, 


strong both.insisted:on the mastery! In.each}, 


The former had absolutely no- relations, so 
their objections could not. weigh. Setting 
this line of excuse aside, there remained only 
some personal matters, 

Bat the most punctilious person could not 
have accused John Delamere of flirting with 
-| another girl, or: of neglecting his fiancée... He 
was..not a demonstrative lover, Lady..Lang- 
lands confessed, nor was he an ardent: one, 
but be always treated Beryl with a marked 
| consideration. He. consulied . her tastes, 
anticipated. her wants... There waa nothin 
in his speech, manner.or actions which woul 
give Miss. Vernon an .excase for breaking with 
hinw; and poor.Beryl, fairly at her wits’ end, 

+ the. fair coquette. who had got her 
into.the scrape to.assist her ous. of it. 

It wasia very grand weddings-an Har!'s only 
danghter’s couldhardly' fail to’be.: Lord and 
Lady Leigh wers among the guests, and: the 
latter almost forgave her sister-in-law. She 
had. alwaye been ‘haunted with the fear: Di 
would: make: somerbriiliant match, and take 
precedence of herself; 

It wae quite a relief: for her to choose a mere 
baronet; andthe /Visconntess had other reasons 
for being glad to see a wedding-ring on that 
pretty: finger. 

She did not think either the» Earl<and 
Countess likely to live tovold‘age, and» she 
would haveihated to'see Diana an inmate of 
her own home; 'where-her grace and besuty 
would have shown up.every flawin Sybil’s own 
face’ and -figore ; besides: which; Lord Leigh 
had married very early, and-in seyen years 
his eldest daughter would be ready’'to courtesy 
to the Queen.’ 

Only fancy, if Sybil’s first-born (at present 
a plain sallow-looking child‘ of ten)‘had had to 
enter society with for her rivalunaunt whore 
eharme, even’her jealous sistersin‘law knew, 
would’ have increased tather-than faded at 
twenty-seven: 


sallow child of ten and her.next.aister were 
amongst the bridesmaids,;-who also numbered 
Dick* Gordon's pretty fiancée ; but to John 
Delatere’s mind, not one of the six attendant 


| damsela equalled in‘grace and refinement the 


girl who wore his own engagement-ring, and 
whose lips he had. never touched, ‘however 
much ‘he might have decetved himeelf before 
he awoke from his dream,. When he caw Beryl 
among that white-robed group, he loved her 
not wildly, as hé had worshipped Lady Diana, 
but with & fervent, sincere affection which he 
knew would tast his life: 

Hesloved_her, and- she was engsaged;to him, 


This-wasithe. worst part of-alk. If.they.could| yet noman.ever felf more hopeless about his 


suitthan John Delamere, . To begin with, he 
knew Baryl,was.quite aware of his devotion to 
Lady Diane. | How eould be make_her, believe 
that, thong he had cared for her beautiful 
friend only. ten weeks. before, he.was now in 


3 7 ; rit. . Alread: F | love with her 2 Besides, he had seen enough of 
Aroratin tat ene tate ston stposiny ‘Beryl inthe dast two: months to know: that, 


despite her gentleness, she was very: proud. 
Woald..ber pride ;permit her .to,console her 
friand’a rejected; lover? Besides, his wealth, 
and.rank would weigh as nothing with Beryl. 
He.knew that. . 7 , 

He was quite as anxious to speak of.their 


-attacking to the} positionasshe could be, Like her he waited to 


d..the arrangement entered nto, in Lady 
Dianala »boudoir;. but..Bseryl. wanted. the 
engagement broken off... 
John donged toexohangeit for s real; solemn 


be lovers: henceforward—not in oiher people's 


‘+ Beryl; I wanteto talk to you.’ 

The bappy pair had departed, The-gueate, 
from the neighbourhood had. taken~ leave ; 
thosestaping at the Castle. were ia thein own 
rooms. nibipiod 
Beryleatiover thiedtrein Diana's, boudoir-— 


In years she. and, Mr,;Delamere. were well | the room:where she had spent #0 many happy 
suited, Both were gently. bornyand though | hours; amd'yet which had witnessed the eat 


moments ofiher life: 3 
She had taken off hér/aott white dress,,and 








between a. squire and #. physician’s daughter. 


wore the very velveteen’ in) which woeaw her 


€ 


§0' Diana's wedding pleased everyone: The 
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first. Beryl felt a little like Cinderella ever 
since that snowy day. 

When Diana engaged herself for the second 
time Beryl had lived at the Castle as luxari- 


o— cared for and tended as Lady Di her- 


To-morrow she was going home to the 
shabby red-brick house, and the life of pinch- 
ing and petty economies. 

y glands had at first pleaded for a 
longer stay; then she suddenly changed her 
mind, and declared it was most natural Beryl 
— badd)» at home. : 

80 sentiment, springing entirely 
from a a the dear old lady that Mr. 
Delamere, finding his daily sights of Beryl 
well-nigh an impossibility, and téte.d-tetes 
with her utterly aé an end (there was but one 
sitting.room in the Doctor's house besides the 
nursery) would become a more impatient 
wooer. 

Schooled by her daughter, she admitted 
they could not his marriage 80 soon 
after his sister’s death ; but if he chose to 
propose a — ceremony himself, it 
would be just best thing in the world, both 
for him and Beryl. 

Not being in her mother's confidence 
poor Beryl felt quite hart at the old lady's 
willingness to lose ber. 

There never had been any sympathy be- 
tween the girl and her stepmother, and she 
dreaded returnin homies besten she must 
firat accomplish the task which had haunted 
her for days, and tell Mr. Delamere their 
comedy was over. 

She started from her reverie to see Jack 
close beside her. He always called her 
‘* Beryl,” (he had told her at it was ne- 
cessary for their scheme. later on he had 
ceased to {think of her by other name 
than that of the beautiful, old-fashi way) 
but no one had ever heard her use, either in 
ageing to him, or talking of him, the name 
of John. 


She roused herself at once. 

“And I wanted to see you,” she said, 
gravely, with just the least emphasis on the 
pronoun. “ Do you know I am going home 
to-morrow ?” 

He started. 

“So soon! Whatever for? Can't you stay 
any longer?” 

She smiled half wistfully. 

** It is not soon, really. I came fora week, 
and I have been here nearly three months! 
My home is very different place from this, 
and i think I have been away from it long 
enough, I $ get used to luxury if I 
stayed at ds Castle much longer.” 

“Then I shall come over to see you at the 
doctor's,” returned Mr. Delamere, quite natu- 
rally. “I have a great deal to tell you about 
the election.” 

“* You forget”—she thought it cruel of him 
to leave the whole task to her, but she would 
not shrink from it—“ Diana is Sir Owen's 
wife now.” 

“I know that,” said Delamere placidly, 
‘‘and a very pretty§bride she looked. It's a 
pity, though, he’s such a jealous nature. Men 

© him ought to fall in love with ‘plain 
women.”’ 

Beryl smiled faintly, but went on bravely,— 

**It was in this room, just ten weeks ago, 
you and I (to save one we loved from a 
great trouble) agreed to pose as—as a be- 
trothed pair. You promised me then to let 
the difficulties of the position weigh on me as 
little as you could help, and I must thank you 
for keeping your word ; but Diana is married 
now, and the need for this subterfuge is over. 
That is why I wanted to see you—to give you 
back your ring, and—to say good-bye.” 

_4 moment’s silence, and he burst out, ‘pas- 
sionately, — 

“ I won't take the ring, and I shall not say 
pastes What need is there to alter things? 

am well content, I assure you, and if you 
will only try and put up with me, I think I 
could make you happy at Whiteladies.” 

He feared to speak of his love. He thought 











she would tell him the love that could ch 

its object in ten weeks was nothing worth, 
and his very delicacy and diffidence ruined his 
oa 


use, 

Beryl misunderstood word of his 
speech. Instead of seeing the deep love hidden 
in it, the great humility born of that love 
praying her to “put up with him,” she 
a he was offering her a placid 
friendly rd if she could put up with his 
regrets for his lost love, and, worst of all, that 
he alluded to Whiteladies as a hint of what 
she would gain by marrying him. 

No suit was ever more generously expressed, 
none ever more firmly refused. Beryl froze 
into a perfect icicle as she said, stify,— 

“TI am infinitely obliged to you,” she 
answered, slowly, “‘ for the honour you offer 
me, but it is impossible.” 

“Im ble!” 

If he had spoken out then, if only he 
had his love! As it was, the honest 

t, the real disappointment in his voice 

ened Beryl’s heart, and her next words, 

though equally decisive, were spoken far more 
gently, 

**I am sure you would be very good to me,” 
she said, gravely. “Bat, you see, I do not 
want to be married at all. I know I am only 
a country girl, who has seen nothing of the 
world, buat Iam sure no marriage was ever 
happy without love on both sides.’’ 

P rs = — rr) to love mein time,” said 

ack, glcomily, not thinking it necessary to 
add ‘heat he felt she must know, that the love 
on his side was not wanting. 

Beryl fancied he thought she was yield- 
ing, and her reply was firmer. Her very heart 
ached for love of him as she spoke, and yet 
her answer was the simple trath. 


**I could never learn to love you, Mr. Dela- | of 


mere!” 

He looked at her keenly. 

* You mean there is someone else!” 

“ There is no one else in the sense of engage- 
ment or marriage,” said Beryl quietly ; “but 


' I have given my heart away, and I don’t think | 


& woman can love twice. When Lady Diana 
ineisted on this semblance of betrothal I felt we 
were both free from danger, You had your 
hopeless love for her as safeguard, and I had 
given away my heart.” 

Mr. Delamere took another tarn up and 
down the room, then he stopped abruptly in 
front of Beryl. 

* Are you sure?” 

* Quite sure!” 

** You don’t seem unhappy or miserable,” 
said Jack, simply. ‘I always thought girls 
who had had a disappointment were horrible. 
pence qhigy man is tosend for you when he 

son ?” 

Beryl smiled, half wistfully. 

“IT would rather not speak of it,” she said, 
gravely ; ‘‘ but I don’t want you to take up 
any mistaken fancy. Iam not at all miser- 
able, and I don’t consider myself disappointed. 
He whom I spoke of was engaged to some one 
elee when he left Langlands, and—I shall 
never marry !”’ 

‘** I should like to horsewhip him! ” 

‘* What for?” asked Beryl, smiling. ‘‘ Be. 
cause he preferred another face to mine ? You 
must try and — Ieven spoke of this, Mr. 
Delamere. I only did so tomake you under- 
stand — I decline your offer!” 

‘* I wieh you wouldn't,” said Jack, dolefully. 
‘We should have suited each other so well ; 
and if you persist in b with me we 
can’teven be friends. Just fancy, neither of 
us have quarrelled, yet if you wil throw me 
over we shall be jast like enemies,” 

* T shall never be your enemy!” said Beryl, 
with a sudden blush, which made her look 
lovely for the moment that it lasted, ‘And 
you know if you go into Parliament you will 
be a public man, and I shall be able to read of 
your triumphs and rejoice at them !” 

He did not look in the least like triamphs 
then, and bethought himself of a fresh griev- 
ance on the spot. 

“ What am I totell the people here?” he 


asked, irritably. ‘Don’t you know that Lady 
Langlands has been making plans for our wed. 
ding ever since—ever since that wet Novembe: 
day. And the Earl is always telling me Whits. 
ladies will be his favourite halting-place wien 
you are its mistress. Do you want them to 
think me a villain ? And your father—whom I 
respect as much as [ did my own—what am 
oe re to him? You should have thought of 
at ” 

‘I have!” said poor Beryl, faintly. “I 
have thought of it for days. course, I must 
take all the blame!” 

“ You shall not!” he returned, promptly. 
“No one shall ever breath a word against you 
in my hearing, and if the question crops up | 
shall tell everyone Iam ready to marry you 
to-morrow! You take the blame! A pretty 
thing indeed !"’ 

Beryl’s face flashed. She had f ten her 
“ taking the blame” would mean . Dela. 
mere dissolving the engagement because he 
thought her unworthy tobe his wife. It had 
never dawned on her before that both must 
= before this little comedy of dramas was 
en 


It was simply impossible for either of them 
to bear the whole reproach of the rupture, for 
one must break the engagement, and other 
be supposed the culprit. Whose conduct had 
led to the step ? 

‘' Tell me what to do !"’ said Beryl, faintly, 
*‘ and, oh! be kind to me, my head seems 
splitting |" 

He put her back on the sofa very gently. 

‘* You are quite sure,” he asked, quietly, 
“that you must take this step ? You won't 
content to come to me and let bygones be by- 
gones!” 

By ee he must have meant the past love 


each. 

Beryl shook her head. 

“T cannot !” 

“ Then you had better tell Fae father you 
do not care for me sufficiently to be my wife. 
Blame me as much as you like, Bery), be 
assured I shall never contradict one word you 
utter. 

He had risen to leave the room. Oh! how 





she longed to put out her hand, and beg him to 
stay with her! She loved him so; yet even at 
that moment she knew the pain of parting 
from him was as nothing to the agony she 
would have suffered at his sige a loving but 
unloved wife. 

I have read in many novels of women whose 
biographers have declared they would rather 
spend their lives beside the hero who had no 
grain of love for them than become the 
idolised wife of another man. 


CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 





JanvaRy faded into February, February gave 
place to March. The London season had 
' begun, and society papers chronicled the first 
t drawing-room, and noticed the beauty of Lady 

Diana Menteith, presented, ‘on her marriage,” 
by the Countess of Langlands. 

No rumour of the e’s new triumphs 
reached the shabby, red-brick house, where 
‘ Beryl Vernon patiently went t h her old 

routine of port oon daties, no longer brightened 
by an cccasional visit to the Castle, and 
taunted ever and anon by such kindly speeches 
from Mrs. Vernon as, “Pride must have & 
fall,” “ mustn't be choosers,” and 
others of a like nature, 

Lady Diana's little comedy was over, but 
its consequences remained behind. 

Di, in her London gaieties, her husband her 
devoted lover, her — proud of her new 
splendour, never ght to inquire as to the 
fate of the girl who had been her playfellow.. 
She knew, of course, the engagement was 
broken, but she never asked further. _— 

And Lady Langlands would not distresé 
Diana with the story of her old friend's 
errors. 





The Countess had spoken very sternly to 
Miss Vernon when the gitl informed her 
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¢imidly she had given Mr. Delamere his free- 


a Langlands’ displeasure continued, 
and Beryl began to be thankfal she was so 
pusy with home duties, for abroad friends 
jooked harshly on her, except the good old 
Rector and his strong-minded sister, Miss 


ne. 

Jere don’t understand the thing, child!” said 
this old maid, who, beneath a harsh, almost 
masculine, manner and appearance, carried 
one of the tenderest hearts that ever beat. 
“Jt puzzles me, but I’ve known yon ever 
since you were a baby, and I’m not going to 
turn against you now. It’s a pity you said 
‘Yes’ before you knew your own mind, but it 
was @ brave thing to say ‘No’ rather than 
tell a lie at the altar. And so, Beryl, you'll 
find us just the same at the Rectory, and you 
must come in as often as you can.” 

Migs Jane had always been fond of Beryl, 
though carefal not to demand too much of 
her society, lest she should deprive the girl of 
the benefit visits to the Castle must confer on 
her. Bat now the Castle was shut up, and 
the kind old maid felt she might have all the 
time her favourite could spend from house- 
hold duties. 

“Miss Jane,” said Beryl suddenly, one 
night, ‘‘do you think anyone would have me 
asa governess? I learned a good deal, you 
know, and I would try so hard to get the 
children on.” 

Miss Jane took off her spectacles and stared 
hard at Beryl. Was it fancy, or had the girl’s 
face really changed of late? She was prettier 
far than in the old times, but it was nota 
beauty a mother would have prized. 

“ They're ef fond of proverbs at your 
houze, Beryl,” said Miss Jane, utterly ignor- 
ing the question. ‘ Do they always forget the 
one about the shoemaker'’s wife being worse 
shod than her friends ?”’ 

‘“ What do you mean, Miss Jane?” 

“Why, that if you hadn't been his own 
daughter, but someone else’s, Dr. Vernon 
would have been dosing you with port wine 
and bark long ago. What have you been 
doing to yourself, child? I've fancied you 
looked pale for ages, bat to-night you look 
just like your mother.” 

And that mother had died in decline. Did 
Beryl recollect that as she smiled wistfully, — 

“I don't think I’m very strong, Miss Jane. 
I get 80 pra oh diay yo were tears 
in the r ‘s eyes — “I am getting to 
hate Pwd hy, : : . 

Mias Jane did not wonder ; but she was not 
§cing to enter into that question. 

© You want a change!” she said, briskly. 
“T shall go down and talk to the doctor to- 
morrow. I am thinking ofa trip to Hastings, 
and he had better lend you to me for the 
month I am there !”” 

‘‘ The children |” said poor Beryl, faintly. 

“The children got on without you while 
you were at the Castle,” said Miss Jane, 
quietly ; ‘ and they would have had to get on 
somehow had you married Mr. Delamere,” 

“ Bat you see it is the coming back. 
Vernon says now I am only a burden coming 
home when none of my grand friends want 

“ You leave it tome, my dear. I've a nasty 
whitlow on my finger, and I meant to go round 
to the doctor in the morning. I'll talk to 
him, you see |” 

, Bat both the whitlow and the trip to Hast- 
1ogs would never have been mentioned to the 
some had it not been for Beryl’s wan, white 


Miss Jane despised ple who rushed to a 
medical man for small ailments, and always 
Geolared the air of Langlands was good enough 
or her from January to December ; but she 

& generous heart, and (rare combination) 
enty of money. 

She conld not see Beryl Vernon fading 
— under her eyes without a word of remon- 
?. rance ; and, knowing the doctor's wife pretty 

oroughly, she felt should best evade that 


lady's suspicions (Mrs. Vernon loved to open 





the door) could she declare she wished to see | to wring that fellow’s neck! I believe you are 
the doctor as a patient. The interview was | jast fretting your heart out for him!” 


long for a consultation about a whitlow, but it 
ended satisfactory on both sides. 

“ Beryl shall 
doctor ; ‘‘and thank you for your kindness ; 
but, my old friend, I don't think it’s sea air 
the girl needs. She seems to me to have been 
fretting ever since she came home! " 

“Well,you know,” said Miss Jane, shrewdly, 
** people do say home isn’t made very pleasant 
toher. If you ask me what's the matter I'll 
tell you in one word—love !” 

** Bat she sent him away. I know the rupture 
came from Beryl.” 

‘* Well, anyhow, I fancy no one bat John 
Delamere will ever cure your daughter. What's 
become of him by the way?”’ 

‘‘He’s at Charton Park canvassing dili- 
gently. People say he’s sure to win the seat 
there. Isuppose he'll come home to White- 
ladies in triumph ? " 

“Tl take Beryl away first, please !"’ 

Bat though Dr. Vernon smoothed over his 
wife's objections, and assented to all Miss 
Jane's plans, the fates intervened, and Beryl 
did not go to Hastings without a meeting 
with her sometime betrothed. 

She had been to Snettisham on some com- 
missions for Mrs. Vernon, andthe train home 
being inconveniently crowded, a friendly guard 
bestowed her in a first-class carriage, and the 
train had no sooner started than she perceived 
she was not alone. Another passenger was 
already installed in it—John Delamere. 

So these two, who had parted in Lady 
Diana’s boudoir two months before, met again, 
and Jack's heart filled with pain as he saw the 
change in his darling. 

** Beryl!’ he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?—have you been ill? Why did no one 
tell me ? ”’ 

She smiled a little wistfully — jast the 
smile he knew s0 well. 

“Tam notill. Only tired, Mr. Delamere !” 

‘* You look just like a shadow,” he said, 
anxiously. ‘‘Who has been troubling you? 
Why doesn’t Dr. Vernon make you well. 
What's the use of his being a physician if he 
doesn’t ?’’ 

“I don't thinkI shall ever be well again,” 
said Beryl, gently. ‘' People say that I am 
like my mother, and she never had a regular 
illness. She was only tired like me !” 

Mr. Delamere shut both the windows, and 
threw a heavy rug over Beryl’s knees as 
though he thought cold was the danger which 
most threatened her. Then he said eagerly,— 

“You must get well!" 

‘I don’t want to,” said Beryl, simply. 
“ You see there isn’t much worth living for !”’ 

‘* T used to feel that !” 

“ Bat you have gained your ambition. You 
arean MP. Isaw your name at the head of 
the poll yesterday ?” 

‘Tam member for Blankshire,” admitted 
Jack; ‘but I have not gained my ambition. 
I never shall.” 

‘* Youmean Diana?” said Beryl, quietly. 
‘“‘ T hoped time would have reconciled you to 

at. » 


that. 

‘* It didn’t need time,’ he rejoined quickly. 

‘‘T was cured of that foolish fancy years 
ago, before ever she was married. Beryl, you 
know perfectly well why Iam unhappy ? Why, 
even yesterday's success can’t make me glad!” 

‘* Indeed, I do not know it. I neverdreamed 
= had any other trouble bat the loss of 

Thad 

“‘ Bother Di !” said Mr. Delamere, roughly, 
‘*I don’t believe I ever loved her. It was just 
one of those wild infatuations which, if not 
checked, hurry a man into a reckless marriage, 
and blight his whole life! I was fascinated, 
bewitched by Lady Diana, but I did not love 
her. I never loved any woman in my life, 
Beryl, but vou!” 

“Me! You loved me?” 

“' Didn't I tell you so? And you aesured me 
you could rever learn to love me! You had 


' given away your heart! Iam nota murderous 
man, Beryl, generally, bat I own I should like ' 


“Tam not!” 
‘And you actually did not know I loved 


with you!" declared the you?” 


‘*You never said so. You promised you 
would try and make me happy. You never 
mentioned love!” 

“I thought you would understand it. The 
love was there. Hasn’t it kept me away from 

| Whiteladies all these weeks, because 1 could 
not bear to be so near and yet so far?” 

‘‘T wish I had understood ! " 

‘‘Would it have made any difference? It 
| is not too late. The love is there unchanged ; 
but,” with a sudden change of voice, “I for- 
‘got. It was love on both sides you insisted on ; 

and you gave yours to that other fellow!” 

Still he had Beryl's hand, and she never 
attempted to take it away. 

“J am glad I met you!” she whispered. “I 
wanted to say good-bye!" 

** Good-bye!” he said, angrily, taking in her 
— “ya “ Best Bay a 

ou’re not ill, y> ! ou’re only ga 
and tired!” : 

| ‘Tam ill!” she anewered, still in that low 
voice. “And because things will soon be 
ended, I should like to tell you the truth. We 
both made a great mistake the last time we 
‘met. I thought you wanted to marry me ont 
+ pity. You fancied I cared for someone 
! ” 
| You said so!” 

‘No. I told you I could neverlearn to love 
you, it was true, because’”’— he could hardly 
‘catch the words—‘‘ you were my hero before 

ever you proposed to Diana Leigh !” 

Dr. Vernon, on the Langlands platform to 
meet his daughter, was electrified to see her 
handed out by her dismissed lover. 

‘*T am going to take Beryl to the Rectory,” 
said Jack, as naturally as though they had 
parted the day before. ‘And, after that, I 
want to talk to you. Shall you be in about 
seven?” 

| Yes. Bat——” 

“I've no time for explanations!” said Jack 
as he placed Beryl in his own carriage, which 
was waiting; and, lowering his voice so as 
to be only heard by ths doctor, ‘‘I meant to 

} be very angry, for you've let her half kill her- 

, Self with work and fretting; but, as I 

| feel too happy to grumble, I won’t try; but I 
am sure, sir, you have too much to do, and I 

| mean to relieve you of one duty forthwith— 
and that is, the care of Beryl!” 


* * * * * 


Miss Jane was allowed to take her favourite 
to the seaside after all, for Juck Delamere 
decided it would be painful to Beryl to be 
married in Langlands Church without her old 
friends the Earland Countess. 

So, before Miss Jane's whitlow had had half 
enough of Hastings’ salt water, she found her- 
self travelling alone back to the Reotory, after 
attending a very quiet wedding at an old church 
near the sea, which changed penniless Beryl 
Vernon into the mistress of Whiteladies. 


— * . * * 
So happiness came at last to one who had 
waited long for it. 





The new member for Blankshire was in 
{London with his bride when Parliament met 
[after the Whitsun recess. And, though 
' delicate and needing care, society pronounced 
Mrs. Delamere one of the most charming 
déZbutantes of that year. 

Lord and Lady Langlands were eager in 
their friendly overtures; and though Jack 
declared he should never forgive their harsh- 
ness to Beryl, yet happiness made him so far 
relent that when Parliament dissolved, and 
its members could enjoy the country, there 
was very frequent intercourse between the 
Castle and Whiteladies, 

Lady Diana Menteith never exactly apolo- 
gised to her friend for all she made her suffer ; 
bat there is no quarrel between them, onl 





Mrs. Delamere leads a quieter, more domesti- 
cated life than Sir Owen's wife; and it may 
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be for this*reason. The-two, once inseparable, 
now meet rarely. Pérhaps, though; Diana 
feels that her reckless ways, her dashing 
society manners, and her slight (?) inclination 
to deceit, which pasa unnoticed by her adoring 
husband, are all marked by Mra; Delamere, 
and so-she avoids the pair on whom'she once’ 
entailed such cruel suffsring by ‘her listle 
comedy, as she was pleased always:to style, 
‘* Beryl's Engagement.” 


(THE END.] 





FACETIA. 


Farr games—Croquet-and lawn-tennis. 
Tue softest county in Ireland—The County 
Down. 


Tuere is no tick in the silent watches ,of.; 


the night. 
Waar word may: be pronounced. quicker 
by addimg a syllable to.it ?—Quiek. 


Iris easy to break into an old ‘man’s : 
house, because his gait is feeble; and his'lodks | 


are few. 


Aunt: “ It seems: you ‘visit’ me only: when ' 


you want money.” Nephew: “ Bat, my dear 
aunt, I surely couldn’t call more frequently.” 

Tue inmates of deaf mute asylums onght. 
to be well developed muscularly,.if fami- 
liarity with dumb belles really ‘tends to that 
result. 

No. Mone Hatr-Mournine.— Why do. you 
wear two coats?" ‘ Why because my. uncle 
died yesterday, and my aunt this. morning, 
and I must wear double monrning.”’ 

Tae New York Sun.sass: ‘‘ The favourite 
wickedness at present is safe breaking.” This 
rascality is performed by those..who have 
no particular business, bat. are best known 
as a Jack of vault’ raids, 

Way Sar Covtpn't Use Her Oprra Grass. 
Husband: ‘Did you bring your opera glass 
with you?’ Wife: ‘Yes; bat«I can’t use 
it.” Hasband: ‘Why not?” Wife: * Ob; 
I left my-diamond rings atihome.”' 

Economy tx Dress.—Dresemaker:; “ Thére 
doesn’t seem: to be staff enough here to make 
a train three yards’ long.’ Society Belle: 


‘' Dear me'! How much more: is needed? ” 
** About hhalf'a yard.” ‘* Well; take it off the 
neck.” 


Reapy Wir.—‘*Do you speak French?” 
asked a gentleman, when examining the 
qualifications of a Hibernian candidate for the 
office of ‘travelling valet.. ‘‘ Not exactly, sir,” 
was the reply; ‘‘bas.I’vea cousin at home 
who plays the German flute beantifinily.’’ 

“ Warca of Shakespeare's plays do you like, 
Mr. O'Flanigan?” ‘“ Well, I like the Irish 
ones the best." ‘And pray which may ‘those 
be?” ‘Are you so ignorant asthat, me son? 
Sare yer eddivation’s been sadly neglected | 
Why,:O Thello; Corry-O'Lanas, Mick’ Beth; 
Katharine Pat Rushio.” 

Laat Lore 1x -Trexas.—A man was recently 
examined.at Galveston for a Jicense-to prac- 
tice law. ‘In order to constitute a .laat 
will what is essential?” asked. the, lawyer 
who.. was. questioning the, applicant.. “A 
corpse and. some property..are yall that..is 
necessary,” was the.reply, 

A Smart Hir.—At a public dinner a dis- 
tinguished statesman was placed) between 
Madame de Stuel and Madame Recamier. 
‘‘How lacky I am!” said hey “here am 
I seated. between wit and beauty.” “And 
without possessing either the one.or the other;” 
observed Madame de Stael. 

Two Lonpon swells quarrelled;' and one 
expressed himself thus: ‘* Why,:do yon mean 
to call me a liar?” “No, sir, ’’ said the 
other,; ‘‘I should not like* to call you-a liar, 
or any gentleman a liar. 
if I met'you walking with Ananias‘ and Sap- 


phisa;: I should: cay you were--in' the bosom’ 


of your‘family.” 


At the same time; » 


course; the upper crust of the young wife's 
first pie. 

CunistTmas is called the time of good cheer; 
whith may account for Christmas being a 
hollerday. : 

Tue ordinary young father, thinks as much 
of the first.baby as he does of the next seven 
put together. 

A.xpw noyel..has lately been. published 
in raised letters for the use. of the blind.. It 
is said it evoked a great deal.of feeling; , 

Tue -palaces of Europe are -getting: the 
reputation of being haunted because: some 
of the rooms are hung with Gobelin tapestry: 

I surrer dreadfully from ennui; doctor," said 
Mr. Bohre. “‘ Do you still retain your old habit 
of talking to yourself, sir?” queried. the 
physician, innocently. 

Tre Correct Verston.—Mra. Hu: ‘* Norah, 

did Mrs, Richly leave any message when you 
told ber I was not at home?” Norah: “ No, 
ma’am, she didn’t; but-she looked: very much 
; pleased,’’ 
‘* My dear, your mouth is a perfect. poem,” 
| “Oh, how can yousay such a thing as that?” 
‘* Well, it is like a popnlar poem at, least, . It 
is so widely red.’”’ And the. matrimonial mer- 
cury fell forty. degrees at once. 

Revivatist; “ My son, when that, great day, 
‘ comes,,.where will we. find you—with the; 
. sheep or the goats?’? Small. Boy: “ Jiggered 
if I know.. Ma,. she says I’m her; ‘ litile, 
lamb,’ and pa calis-me the.‘ kid,’ so.I s'pose 
I'll have.to give it up.” 

“* Yes; boy,” said: old | Bellows, proudly: 
beating his breast, “ I’ve been a soldier in my 
| time, and if I do say it myself, like the war- 

horse of Scripture, .I. could ever scent the 

battle from afar.”’ “‘I s'poge,” ventured young: 

Paperwate, ‘that on very many oceasions 
| that saved your life,” 

Tis is the season of the year when you 
| may hear men-softly ‘humming the following 
, lines under their breath: 

‘' The melancholy days have come, 

The saddest of the year ; 
It’s a little too hot for whisky neat, 
And a little too cold for beer,” 

Tae Avtomyan Squanz-Ur,—Paterfamilias : 
‘* Will you be in the neighbourhood of the gas 
office this morning?” Son: ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
‘‘ Then I need not go around there. Justdrop 
in, tell them. we have returned from the soun- 
try, would like to have the gasturned on, and 
, geta bill of the amount consumed while it was 
) turned off.” 

Ciesritx AnoTser Person.—t What did you 
find in the pockets?” inquired Mrs. Hank- 
thunder, anxiously. ‘‘ There.was a small hymn- 
book,” said .the.coroner, ‘together; with. a 
handkerchief, some postage- a few 
; tracts on total: abstinence——’”’ ‘It wasn’t 
' the..colonel,” exclaimed, the lady; greatly 
relieved ; ‘he’s probably coming by: tha nex 
boat.” 

A Mean May.—‘‘Saithiis.a mighty mean 
man, I say!” exolaimed Jenkins, warmly. 








Tuer:’s nothing like leather; excepting,» of } 


Macistrate: ‘So: yom admit having been 
engaged in making counterfeit money?” 
Prisoner: “‘ Yes, your honour; you see, the 
supply of the genuine article is so-very; very 


| short.” 


A Parra, Rerornmation:—‘' What» are yon 
here for ? was asked ofa: coloured: man. in 
gaol. ‘Stealin’ a pig, sah.” ‘ But you knew 
better-than to steal?” “I'll know better next 
time, sah. I won't steal nuffic’ dat willisqceal 
on me,”— American Paper. 

Maxine i Ricsr.—Customsr (to head 
waiter) : ‘‘ Here, sir, this clumsy fellow has 
spilled over ‘half:of »my cup of tea down my 
back.” Head waiter (to clumsy waiter; :stern- 
ly): “ Being this: gentleman a full cup: of tea 
instantly.” 

HEartRenpine.—Ratal Clergyman (sympa- 
theticaliy) : “Terrable« accident, terrible 
wasn’t it? Six men blown to atomsowith 
nitro-glycerine.?'* Undertaker (cearfally) : 
‘‘ Heartrending! Not enough left-of them 
for a faneral.”’ 

Narorat Fears.—Hasband (a bank cashier 
slightly under the weather): ‘‘If I should be 
taken away from you, darling, would it 
really be a very great blow to you?” Wife 
(sobbing): ‘Oh, dear John, I hope you 
haven't fooling with the bank funds.” 

Mepicrxz Enover.—Patient Wife (of sick 
man): “* Mary, bring in a glass with two table. 
spoonfals——’’ Sick Man : Darn your homeo. 
pathic doses. You want to let me die for wantof 
medicine; don’t you, Mary ; bring in the glass 
half ‘fall.’ Wife: “Thi¢ ien'’t the whisky, 
dear; it’s the cod liver eil.” “Oh!” 

Trey were a newly-married -Irish couple, 
and, the “ better half” being ill, the hasband 
did the cooking. Said Barney-::‘‘ Och, Biddy 
dear, I've’boiled a -nice pot of ‘praties | But 
I’m afeared there’s somethin’ the matther wid 
‘Imt Whin'l put thim into the watther they 
had beautifal whoite eyes;~an’’ now that 
they’re out, they’re black ones!’’ Said Biddy 
—in bed enjoying Barney's dilemma: ‘ Bar- 
ney, Barney, ye haven't putencugh salt in the 
watther to kil ’m,and’ they’ve been fightin’ 
wid wan another!" 

Scexz—A public dinner. Brown is seated 
next to Smith, whose shirt front is decorated 
with three magnificent diamond (?) studs. 
Brown: “ Excuse me; Smith, bat-T can’t help 
admiring those studs’ of yours.” Smith: 
‘ Yes; I think they are pretty good.” Brown: 
‘** Don’t you think you run a great risk with 
them? I suppose you have them insured?” 
Smith: “Insured? No, I should be glad to 
do so, but there isn’t a company in existence 
that will take a rick of that sort.” Brown: 
‘“My dear fellow, I beg your pardon—there 
are several plate-glass insurance offices in 
London.” 

“Now, Sasie,” said Mrs. Smythje, as ber 
little girl started out to take her music lesson, 
“IT want you to-practise faithfully, and some 
day, perhaps; you will bea prima donna.” 
The next day Satie handed her tHe following 
manusoript: “I most cheerfally recommend 
your soap as the nicest soap I ever used. 
Yours sincerely, Susie Smythje.”’ ‘Why, 
what: does this mean, Susie?" asked her 





‘‘ Why, what has Smith ever done te you?” 
asked Blenkinsop, surprised. ‘‘ Bef.me ten 
pounds: I couldn’t hit a barn door with.a 
revolver at five paces,” said) Jenking; «angrily. 
“ Tauanted me into takisg himup. Got meto 
put. up»the.money.. Measured off thei five 
pacesin presence of a lot of witnesses. Gave 
me a revolver, loaded, and then set the barn 
door up edgewise.’’ 

An Apvantacz For THE Acron-—The Actor : 
* Ah! it’s all very well for you fellows to talk 
about my being the pet of the public, the idol 
of the aristocracy, the spoiled child of royalty 
itself. I admit all that. Butremember that 
my art dies with me, whereas your ‘pictures, 
your poems, your speeches remain to show'the 
twentieth century what—a—what——” Tae 
Painter: ‘' What overrated duffers we'were in 
the nineteenth, eh? Whereas ‘you'll’ never: be 
found ‘out,:old man. So you score again.” 
The statesmanand the poet: '* Hear! hear !”’ 





mamma. “©, I've been practising to be & 
prime donna,” replied Susie, with a quiet 
smile. 
| An English general, in reviewing a corps of 
jcavalry, suddenly stopped before a splendid- 
i looking fellow, and asked, abruptly, ‘ Which 
is the best horse in the regiment?” ‘' No. 40, 
sir.” “ What makes you think he is the best 
horse?” “ He walks, trots, and gallops well; 
‘is @ good jumper; has no vice, no blemish; 
carries his head well ; is in his prime.” “ And 
who is the best soldier in the regiment? 
“Tom Jones, sir.” “Why so?” ‘ Becanse 
he is an honourable man, is obedient, tidy, 
takes good care of his equipment and his 
horse, and doea his duty well.’ ‘‘ And who is 
the rider of the best horse?” ‘Tom Jones, 
sir?" “ And who is Tém Jones?” “1 am, 
air.” The general coald not help laughing, 
but he gave a sovereign to his informant, who 
received it’ without moving a muscle: 
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SOCIETY. 


For years the Qaeen of Denmark has been 
credited with wishing to provide the Czare. 
witch with a bride from among her grand. 
danghteras of Wales. Her Majesty’s own 
children are connected with so many faiths, 
and yet it may seem strange to her that what- 
ever can be blessed by ene set of priests 
come under the ban of opposition parties. Be 
it observed, though, that the Grand Dake 
Paul of Rassia is about to marry Princess 
Alexandrarof Greece, the daughter of his firet 
cousin, Qaeen Olga. 

Ir is now decided that the Czar and 
Czarina will ‘go south”"’ for the benefit of 
their nerves, which have been sadly upset by 
the recent railway accident. Medical men 
strongly advised a sojourn in the Riviera. 
Political reasons forbade the Czar sojourning 
on French soil; but he was very anxious that 
the Czarina. should benefit by the air of 
Mentone, and-pressed her, though in vain, to 
proceed thither without him. Now it seems 
probable that a few montha will be spent in 
the Crimea. 

Tse Princess Frederica of Hanover 
is settled at Biaritz for the winter. 
She took timely warning, and fled. from 
the dangerous attractions of Paris without 
delay. 

Tae Empress Frederick, it is rumoured, 
says Modern Society, will not. return to 
Germany until the month of March, when 
she will take up her residence at Villa Reiss in 
the Taunus Mountains. 

The Pope sent the Emperor of: Austria an 
autograph letter of congratulation by ‘ Mon- 
signor Galimberti, and a magnificent picture 
of the Virgin and Child, ‘in’ mosaic, executed 
war at the Vatican, and.said to be: worth 
£1,200. 

Tue baptism of the little Spanish. Infant 
came off with much pomp; _ but:.Qreen 
Isabella was not there after all... It is said 
that politioal reasons have caused the delay of 
her return to in. At any rate, the Queen. 
Regent did héer to fill ‘up the gap, gracing 
the ceremony in ® magnificent costame of 
black velvet, with a mantilla of Chantilly 
lace, fastenedto ‘her head by fine diamond 
stars, and a magnificent necklace of eight 
rows of pearls. 

Tue wreath, by-the-way,: which’ Queen 

Christina laid on her husband’s tomb on the 
occasion of the Commemorative Mass at the 
Chapel Royal. onthe anniversary of King 
Alfonso XII.’s death, was an enormous 
coronal of pansies and laurel, the effect of 
which was.very beantifal. . 
_ A tance and fashionable congregation met 
in St. Peter's Church, Eaton square; for the 
wedding of Gilbert’ G. Blane, Esq., of Folie- 
john Park, Berks, with “Mabel Angusta, 
daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Keith 
Stewart, C.B. CaptainC. F. Blane, R.A., 
brother of the bridegroom, acted as best 
man, and in attendance on the. bride 
were eight bridesmaids. The bride entered 
the church shortly after the appointed 
hour, leaning on the arm of her cousin, 
the Earl of Galloway, who afterwarda gave 
her away. 

The bride. was handsomely dressed.in. bodice 
aod train of white:striped moire and satin 
brocade, with skirt of white satin edged with 
& thick ruche, and entirely draped with 
beautiful Brussels lace, a sash of satin, the 
ends of which were fringed with orange’ buds 
being knotted on the left side. She wore 
tiny sprays .of.. orange. flowers.in . her 


hair, and a Beussele lace veil fastened with | 


Somond Sprays, the gift of Mrs. Gilbert 
ane. Her ornaments included also a 
— of diamonds (the bridegroom's gift), 
Which was tastefully arranged in her hair, 
and & large diamond Maltese cross. faatening 


dress at ¢ i 
Gilbert i throat, another gift from Mrs. 





STATISTICS, 


ENGLAND: with a population of 26,000,000, 
had under 5 500 siudents at her universities in 
1882. Germany, with a population of 42,250,000 
had over 24.000 university, students. That 
same year the United States, with a popula- 
tion of 60,000,000. had 66 437 stndente in 
colleges, 4.921 in schools of theology, 3.079 in 
law schools, and 15,151, in medical schools 
total, 89 588. 

Ratuway Accrpents.—The: return just pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade brings the tale 
of accidents and casualties on railways up to 
the end of September last, and contains the 
statistics for the first three.quarters of the 
present year. In that 5 of time there 
were 74 passengers killed and 983 injured, a 
resarn which will compare favourably with 
100 killed and 992 injared in the correspond. 
ing period of. last year. The servants of 
companies or contractors also suffered lees 
in mortal injuries, 275 having been killed as 
against 297; though the otherwise injured 
amounted to 1,547, which exceeds the number 


of the former year by 42. Adding to these, 


two classes the other casualties, such as persons 
passing at level crossings, trespassers, sui- 
cides, and others, we find the number of deaths 
was 648, as against 672, and of slighter in- 
juries 2,703 as againat 2.661, in the first nine 
months of 1887. If accidents occurring on the 
premises of railway companies, though not 
occasioned by railway vehicles, be added to 
the above, the total number of accidents. re- 
ported to the Board of Trade during the nine 
— amounted to 697 killed and 6,086 in- 
jared. 





GEMS. 


Tue most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures 
of others. 

TuE best form of responsive service is that 
which consists in putting a good sermon into 
good practice. 

Tr I can put some touches of ® rosy sunset 
into the life of sny man or .woman, thon I 
feel that I have walked with God. 

Curzerreiness throws sunlight on all the 

aths of life. Peevishness covers with its 
ark fog even the most distant horizon. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURKES. 


Borax.—Half ® ‘pound will drive cock- 
roaches out of any house.- A large handfal of 
the powder to ten gallons of water will effect 
a saving of fifty percent.in soap. It is an 
excellent dentrifice and the best material for 
cleansing the scalp, 

Scurr on Danprurr.—Into a pint of water 
drop a lump of fresh quicklime the size of a 
walnut; let it stand all night; then pour the 
water off clear: from: sediment: or deposit, add 
a quarter of*a pint-of the best vinegar, and 
wash the head with ‘the. mixture. . It. is 
perfectly harmless; Oaly iwet. the roots: of 
the hair. 

Warrrrroorine Crorn.—Pat half’ a pound 
of sugar of lead. and a like quantity of pow- 
dered:alam into a bucket'of:soft' water. Stir 
until clear, and pour off into another bucket; 
into which place the cloth:or garment. Soak 
for twenty-four hours’and hang. up to dry: 
without wringing. . This:process is-said to be 
very effective. 

Eco Frre.—Take’three eggs,’a quarter of a 
pound of good moist sngar, and a pint and a 
half of beer. Beat the; eggs..with the sugar,, 
make the:beer very: hot;:but do not let it boil; 
then mix it gradualty’“with the’ beaten eggs 
and sugar, toss it to.and :fro from the sauce- 
a into a jug two or three-times, grate a 
ittle nutmeg on the top; and serve it. A 
wineglass of spirits may be added, if liked. 





MISUELLAN KOUS. 


Ir has been found that a goose can bear th® 
weather until the mercury falls to sixty-fou 
below zero, but succumbs if it goes lower. It 
takes a full of twelve degrees more to kill a 
wild duck. 

Harris going up not in form, bui in price, 
White hair is particularly scarce and dear. 
This is very different from grey hair, which-is 
common. Real brown or golden hair that has 
not been ‘' doctored. ’”’ bringanearly as mach, 

An ingenious inventor has devised a new 
screw—half nail and half screw; two blowsof 
thehammer, twoturns of the screwdriver, and 
it isin. Itsholding poweris said to be three 
hundred and thirty-two pounds, against two 
hundred and ninety-eight pounds, the holding 
power of the present screw. 

A PrEcuLIARLY novel letter has just been sent 
by an inhabitant of Bath toa friend at Trow- 
bridge. Is was writtenin shorthand on the 
back of a postaye stamp, the addrees bein 
in ordinary writing. The missive was droppe 
into the letter-box at the General Post-office, 
and was duly delivered at its destination. 

Rusk says: Men’s proper business in this 
world falls mainly into three divisions: First, 
to know themselves, and the existing state of 
things they have to do with. Secondly, to be 
happy in. themselves, and in the existing state 
of things. Thirdly, to mend themselves and 
the existing state of things, so far a3 either 
marred or mendable. 

Tu intended Waterloo monument ia Brus- 
sels to:be erected in memory of the English 
dead progresses very favourably. The Bel- 
gian Committee have now closed the fand, 
and Count: Lalainge, who. will execute the 
memorial, says that the money collected will 
be ample. Altogether contributions came 
from 406 British residents in Belgiam, and 
1,254 subscribers in Great Britain, while the 
British.Government guve £500. A working 
Committeehas been formed to arrange the 
details, ander Lord Vivian, British Minister 
at Brussels. , a 

Tue works of the coming Paris: Exhibition 
progress so satisfactorily that the head 
cffisials declare confidentlv that every French 
department will be ready, and absolutely 
complete,-by the opening day, May 5:h, 1889, 
The ordinary admission-fees will be one franc 
during the day and two franos in the evening, 
except on Sanday, when only one frauc wi 
be charged. Season tickets will cost 100 
francs (£4) for the ordinary public, and 26 
francs for members of the various committees. 
Meanwhile, the variong designs for the diplo- 
mas and medals. are: being exhibited at tho 
Paris Hotel de Ville. There are 150 sketches, 
mostly poor, and showing no great origivality, 
The Hiffel Tower appears in many of the de. 
signs,.and visitors are highly amused at one 
sketch representing a crowd of inventive 
geniuses; the centre figure being x» man in 
Roman. costume with a little iccomotive 
tucked: ander his arm. 

LorpSackvinne’s household effects were 
sold by.auction on his departare- from Wash- 
ington,and attracted the biggest crowd ever 
seen’-in. the British Legation, so the .New 
York Herald tell ua: Three thoussud people 
struggled for cardsof admission, aud the crowd 
were so eager to obtain relics of the British 
Minister that,they often piid absard prices. 
The: big ball-room ‘‘ looked like.a bazwar with 
a jank shop extension,” and the lois over- 
flowed into.the dining-room, while at the top 
of.ithe staircase the Jarge portrait of Queen 
Victoria looked downon tne motiey assemblage 
over & green hedge of tuil plants, arranged a3 
a barrier,to. keep. people away from. the upper 
part: ofthe, house. The fashionable pablic 
thought the Mivister over-thrifty: ip offering 
for gale suck trifles as. Christmes-tree decora=* 
tions; favours: from balls, and even the fancy 
baskets‘which had ‘been sent with flowers to 
the young ladies of the family. Nor did they 
rate his wine-oellar very highly. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frances.—Decidedly too young. Wait another year 
and a-half at least. 


E. A. M.—He had better serve the term, and produce 
no papers whatever. They would be of no use. 


Younc Bzeorxner.—1. The recipes have been given 


quite recently in ‘‘ Household Tr "2. Fair. 


Turrp STANDARD.—The back rent can be recovered at 
any time within six years from the date it was due by 
an action in the County Court. 


Brows Lapy.—l. Lavender gloves may be worn by 
gentlemen in a ball-room. 2. The glovesshould be worn 
after supper to the end of the dancing. 


Mary.—It is probably due to indigestion, in which 
case you should consulta doctor. Some skins, however, 
are uliarly susceptible to atmospheric changes, in 
which case there is no cure, 


Tony's Sweerueart.—l. Any music-seller would in- 
form you, or obtain the information for you. 2. The 
friends can claim the body, and no doubt it would be 
handed over to them, 38. Moderate. 


"Ina Rivers.”"—1. You should be pieased unless you 
are considered to carry it to too great anextent. 2. You 
appear to have a proportional figure. 3. Yes, but you 
spell the word “‘ passable ” incorrectly. 


Next anp Dapune.—Morning might go in a light, silver- 
grey flowing robe covered with silver tissue, and an 
electric star in the hair. Night should be dressed in a 
robe of black velvet covered with star-shaped spangles 
and a train, and with a silver half-moon in the hair, 
and, i becoming, a grey, gauze veil. Both may carry a 
wand. 

H. L.—The following is stated to be one of the best 
recipes to strengthen the hair:—Eau de Cologne 2 oz., 
tincture of cantharides 2 drachms, oil of lavender 10 
dreps. Rub well into the scalp once a day. The hair 
should be kept cut rather close for a while, and should 
be thoroughly well brushed at least twicea day. 2. Get 
a good copybook, and practise continually. 


Unpecipep.—Surely, if he loves you as he should, 
as you are so soon to be his wife, he will give up these 
questionable amusements for your sake. Try your ut- 
moat to —- him ; and, if you fail wholly, you had 
better tell him what you have told us. It is better to 
be wise in time, however much it may cost you. Mar- 
riages where all the real love is on one side are seldom, 
if ever, happy ones. 


Potiy,—1. You are quite correct. Taz Lonpon READER 
was established at the date named. 2. It is the girl's duty 
to tell her father; and if the fellow has —— te 
marry her, he ought to be made to smart. -His conduct 
is abominable. 3. Flatulency means suffering from 
a particular form of indigestion. The second word, we 
presume, is alumina, which is the oxide of a metal 
known as aluminium. Cardiac means ‘‘ pertaining to 
the heart.” Anemia is a disease arising from want of 





sufficient blood in the system. 4 A great deal depends , 


upon what the dropsy arises from. It should not be 
taken without the doctor’s permission. 


May QveeN.—1. Not necessarily too heavy, but quite 
heavy enough. 2. Most injurious; leave it off at once. 
8. We derive the use of the holly and mistletoe in 
Christmas decorations from the Druids, or ancient 
British priests, who, in Pagan times, used to decorate 
their temples with them at the great mid-winter 
festival. 4. Mostimproper. Let her attend to her studies 
and household duties, and banish all such notions for 
at least a couple of years. 5. The causesare various, but 
plenty of exercise in the open air, simple food, and a 
little alternative medicine wilagenerally get rid of them. 
6 You had better have it re-covered ; you could not dye 
it yourself. 


“ Motty.”—1, It depends upon what the stains are, 
Ordinary grease stains may be taken out with Fuller's 
earth made into a thick paste with water, and laid on 
the spots for a day or two, or until it gets quite dry, 
when it may be brushed off. An old stain will require 
more than one application. A good general reviver for 
acarpet is to take a pail of cold water, and add to it 
three gills of ox-gall. Rub it into the carpet with a soft 
brush. It will raise a lather, which must be rubbed off 
with clear, cold water. Rub dry with a clean cloth. 
2. Give him some little article made by yourself; or, 
if you buy anything, study his tastes, and think of 
something which he seems to be in need of. 3. Princess 
robes would be suitable. 4. Writing very moderate. 
5. Only ordinary words of pleasure at meeting. 


Fannie B.—l. It seems to us that he has been 
** making a fool of you,” as you call it, all along, and the 
less you have to do with him the better; by no means 
write to him . Street acquaintances are seldom 
desirable. If he cared for you he would ask you to 
marry him in a manly, straightforward manner, and 
speak to your mother. 2. Perhaps you are a flirt, and 
too easily led away by flattery. 3. It is not right, and 
very fast to speak to a gentleman in the street. A girl 
should never danger her desty or sense of self- 
respect. 4. No; nor anyone else. You seem to wantto 
do the courting as well as be courted. 5. The name 
would not be found. 6. Use your own common sense, 





and judge le by their actions, not by their words. | 
7. Oncea is enough. Prepared chalk is the beat 
dentifrice, Three or four times is enough, in all con- j 


science. All that ‘‘sloshing” cannot do the skin any 
good. 9. See answer to “ Little Fluffy.” 10. By being 
alittle less fond of aimiration. 11. Yes, 12 Wereally 
do not know, 13. Don’t laugh too much, You cannot 
prevent it. 


E. E. H.—A good surgeon can remove the wen pain- 
lessly, quickly, and permanently. Any other treatment 
may destroy the hair, and is not likely to reduce the 
wen. 


C. H. T.—Leaves turn brown in the autumn, because 
when their power of decomposing the air declines, the 
oxygen absorbed in the carbonic acid gas lodges in the 
leaf, impartiog to it a red or browu colour. 


F. D.—Bottles of hot water, used as feet-warmers, 

are wrapped in flannel, because the flannel, being a bad 

conductor, allows the heat to pass only gently from the 

— and preserves the warmth for a much longer 
me. 


G. G. M.—This girl has evidently measured cor- 
rectly as an impertinent coxcomb, and, in our judg- 
ment, treated you exactly as you deserved. It would 
be well if there were plenty mure of such high-spirited 
damese!s, 


R G W.—1. Sculpture is said to have been begun 
by the Egyptians, but in the hands of the Greeks 
it was brought to a marvellous degree cf perfecti n. 
2. The chief masterpieces of the art are to be found 
in Italy. 

E. H. J.—You do not seem to have any good grounds 
for your fears, and all you can do is to make known to 
the young lady, and to her parents, anything you 
know certainly about the travelling agent, which 
should lead good people to be on their guard against 
him. 


L. W.—1. Fresh water is sometimes frozen io pipes 
submerged in salt water, because a lower temperature 
is required to freeze salt water than fresh. Sea water 
will not freeze at 28 degrees F., but fresh water freezes 
at 82 degrees F. Hence salt water outside the pipe may 
remaln liquid while fresh water is frozen. 2. The dog 
never perepires. 


Litrve Fiorry.—We cannot compliment you on your 
nom de plume. Squeeze out the blackheads, and bathe 
with dilute eptrits of wine. Nothing will give you a 
clear complexion if nature has denied you the attraction. 
But, to make the best of what you have, avoid worry- 
ing, take plenty of out-door exercise, and live simply. 
Above all, do not use any “‘ creams” or cosmetics or face 
powders. They will, in time, utterly ruin it. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


See! yonder shines the moon’ pale silver crest 
O’er the decline of the Old Year's last day; 
Meekly it beams, as beckoning to reat 
The hours that hurry on their dying way. 
Ab! from those hours sounds a truthful voice, 
The future is the burden of its strain — 
e * New Year comes, Ree an age rejoice, 
my past not nm in vain, 
Dreamer of ebay ey Sore} aky is clear — 
And clear for thee eternal mercy flows ; 
Dreamer of sorrow! should thy lot seem drear, 
What thou can’st bear, the God of comfort knows. 
A year is taken from thy span of life : 
It —as all pass—full of hopes and fears ; 
| It may have been thy last of mental strife, 
And this New Year may lead where joy lives end- 


8. 8. 





less years! 





; GO1ssy.—1. Boz is the nom de plume of the late Charles 
jickens; Ouida of Miss Louise de la Ramée, Mark 
Twain of Samuel L. Clemens, Owen Meredith of Edward 

i Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of Lytton. 2. The eldest 


poems in existence are probably the oldest parts 
of the Bible. 38. The 1 of Queen Caroline and that of 
the Tichborne claimant might rank as the first two. 


There would be much difference of opinion as to the 
trial entitled to the third place. 


J. J. D.—To make blanc-mange, mix two tablespoon- 
ful of arrowroot with a little cold milk to the con- 
sistency of a cream, which stir into one quart of boilin 
milk, and flavour with either lemon or vanilla, an 
sweeten to taste. Let it boil, and continue stirring 
until it is quite thick and smooth ; then rinse a dish or 
mould with cold water, pour in the mixture, and set it 
away to get cold. Then eat it with thick cream and 
sugar, and, if approved, flavoured with a little wine. 


Jane Emuma.—You seem to be in an unfortunate state 
of mind, and if you allow yourself to be carried away by 
your feelings of spite and resentment, you may do 
something which you would v much regret. You 
should try to take an in view of the matter, 
and act from sound ee. If you do not love the 
young man you him go at once and for ever. 
He has shown himself to be fickle and disloyal, and that 
should pnt you on your guard against him. You may in 
the end find that his desertion of you was a blessing in 


J. C. 8.—1. For blotches on the face use camphor 
spirit, or diluted eau de Cologne water, dabbed on the 
, oes after washing, twice or cea . For severely 

pped hands or face, the oxide of c¢ ointment or 
camphor cerate is well suited. These — should 
be briskly rubbed into the part with finger or the 
; palm of the hand, so as to reach the 
| cracks, and then be wiped off with a dry towel, in order 





to leave uo trace of on the skin. This process should 
; be repeated at e before the fire and after each 
washing, and the rub! should be continued, provided 
, it does not cause , until the chap skin is 
‘warm, 2. Tell your friend that an application to 
the judge of a county court would be useless ; far better 


respectfully apply to her late mistress who could not 
refuse. 








Dora —The word ‘ epoliqns ” is pronounced as though 

spelt appleekay. It means having a pattern which has 
been cut out and transferred from another foundation, 
as a kind of lace. 


Tom A.—1l. Perhaps she has failed to receive your 
letter. It would be better to satisfy yourself of the fact 
of its receipt before jud her too harshly. 2. Very 
good for one who has no opportunity of receiving 
instructions. 

Epwarv.—In strict etiquette it is the part of the lady 
to bow first, and if you take the initiative you run the 
risk of a snub. Sometimes, however, a little courage 
in such matters is highly appreciated, and your own 
common sense must guide you. 

Dick Dare.—The girl evidently cares a great deal for 
you. If you should’ tell her how much you love her, 
and ask her to be your wife, it is probable that an 
agreeable change would take place in her conduct to- 
wards you, ‘“‘ Faint heart never wou fair lady.” 


Sorrerer.—There is no universal remedy for dys. 
pepsia such as yours, Many have found pepsine powders 
very beneficial, but you must not rely on any mediciue 
exclusively. E ise and temp in eating form 
usually the best treatment. Do not be tempted to try 


whisky, either plain or disguised as bitte:s. 


F. H. G.—Listen to the old gentleman's arguments 
respectfully, acknowledge their soundness, and ask 
him for advice as t» the best mode for you to get a 
knowledge of business. He could pro! give you 
a situation in his own establishment. It would do 
you good to devote yourself to his business for a few 
years. 


L. D. A.—To make turnovers, take a pound and a. 
quarter of flour and one pound of butter, and make a 
paste of the two materials. Roll the paste out five 
times, the last being very thin, and cut it the length of 
one finger, aud the width of three. Put in a small 
quantity of preserves; turn them over, and fasten the 
paste; bake in a quick oven, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. 

R. C.—To citron in imitation of the foreign fruit, 
select some of the finest pieces and spread them on a 
dish ; then set them for three days in the sun, turning 
each piece several times a day. Then make a hole near 
the end of each ; run a string throu 
hang them on es across an oper, sunny 
When sufficiently dry, put them into tight jars or boxes, 
and keep them for use. 


C. C. C.—Count the number of semitones between the 
natural key and the key in which you wish to reduce 
the piece of music, and lower each note of the pieve the 
same number of sem . It will have to be under- 
stood that on the piano the interval between a white 
and black key is counted a semitene, and in the case of 
Band O, E and F, the interval between those white 
keys is a semitone. 


T. S. W.—1. There are many ladies oe positions 
as telegraph clerks, as book-keepers iu the 
cities and towns of this country, and doubtless there 
room for more. To learn either business properly it 
will be necessary to place yourself under the instruc- 
tion of someone possessing a thorough knowledge 
of .the subject, as there are many little necessary 
technicalities that are not set down in the so-called 
“ gelf-instructors.” 2. The enclosed lock of hair is ofa 
— golden-yellow, or what is commonly known as 
‘ blonde.” 


Youne Wire.—To make vanilla sponge cake, take the 
whites only of twelve eggs (reserving the yolks for some 
other purpose), and beat the whites to a stiff froth. Then 
beat in a pound of powdered loaf sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of vanilla syrup, so as to flavour it hs ly. Stir 
the whole well together, and, at the last, stir in, slowly 
and lightly, a quarter of a pound of sifted flour. Transfer 
the to a square pan, greased with fresh butter. 
Sift poweenes sugar over the top; set it directly in 4 
quick oven, and bake it well. When cold, ice it, flavour- 
ing the icing with a little vanilla syrup. 


L. 8. T.—To make as ite for walks, take two parts 
of very lime rubbish, and one Fas of coal ashes, 
also very dry, and also sifted fine. a dry place, on a 
dry day, mix them, and leave a hole in the middle of 
the heap, as bricklayers do when mixing mortar: Into 
this pour boiling hot coal tar; mix, and when as stiff 
as mortar, put it three inches thick where the walk is 
to be. The ground should be dry, aud beaten smooth. 
Sprinkle over it coarse sand. When cold, pass a light 
roiler over it. In a few days the walk, if these direc: 
— be strictly followed, will be solid and water- 
proof, 
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